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A Partridge Don Quixote 


By HOWARD H. CLEAVES 


Photographs by the Author, Reproduced through Courtesy of New York State 
Conservation Commission 


in combat with windmills he goes forth to battle with motor tractors. 

Before news of him reached us he had for months been hurling challenge 
after challenge at his superior adversary. The ‘sector’ held by Billy was a 
certain tract of woodland on the farm of A. H. Armstrong, not far from 
Schenectady, N. Y. As we neared the farm by automobile on the State Road, 
it seemed to us that the territory was not what would be pointed out by an 
experienced hunter as good Grouse-cover. There were potatoes and various 
grains growing in wide fields separated by fences or narrow strips of trees and 
shrubs, and here and there were clean young orchards. But back from the road, 
as we were presently to discover, were many large pieces of uncleared land, and 
it was in one of these that Billy, the militant Partridge, had made his home. 

Mr. Armstrong led the way to the shed where his sixty horse-power Bates 
Steel ‘Mule’ stood on its caterpillar feet, and in a few moments the iron steed 
backed from its stall amid a cloud of dust and blue exhaust. “Follow along 
close behind’’ shouted our host from his swaying seat as he ‘stepped on the 
gas’ and started the great ‘tank’ on its creeping, lurching way down the crooked 
wood road. The four semi-skeptical guests, including one lady, fell in at the 
rear like supporting infantry, but we were armed only with cameras and field 
glasses as the ‘caravan’ advanced into the country of the ‘enemy.’ 

“A unique bird walk!’ I said to myself, as I thought of the traditional, 
lip-toe bird student who whispers “‘shush” to his followers and leads the stealthy 
pursuit of some timid and fleeting Warbler or Flycatcher. 

The tractor rumbled across a bridge and up a winding grade, over ruts and 
rocks and through mud holes, the motor throbbing and pulsating loudly or 
softly as the occasion required. Presently the driver looked back over his 
shoulder and began speaking to us. We drew up closer and were informed that 


Bie is a Don Quixote among Partridges. But instead of engaging 
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just ahead was the stretch of road most frequented by the bird. I gripped my 
Graflex more tightly, fingered its shutter adjustments, and made certain the 
slide was drawn—precautions usually indulged in as a matter of routine, but 
on this occasion checked up several times over. 


“BILLY DARTED TOWARD MR. ARMSTRONG’S FEET” 


We had gone only a few yards farther when up went the cry, “There he is 
now.”’ And there he was, twenty-five yards up the road, his ruff extended 
and his head lowered and jerking nervously, after the manner of a rooster 
about to make battle with his foe. Billy took the middle of the lane and, 
following a peculiar, sinuous course, came steadily on to meet us with reckless 
abandon. The contrast was absurd. On the one side was a wild bird not 
larger than a bantam, and on the other were five adult humans led by a mobile 
mass of several thousand pounds of steel from which emanated a loud noise: 
a feathered David and a mechanical Goliath. 

At the instant when it seemed that further advance by either side would 
mean annihilation for the eccentric Grouse, the pilot brought his tractor to a 
stop and descended to the ground, whereupon began one of the most remark- 
able of exhibitions. Billy darted toward Mr. Armstrong’s feet and pecked at 
his trousers, and when Mr. Armstrong walked away the bird ran after him 
with the greatest agility, striking with wing or beak on coming within range. 
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If a hand were extended toward him, Billy would peck it also and, most 
extraordinary of all, he would permit himself to be picked up and freely handled, 
perching on finger, wrist, or shoulder. When on the latter he was invariably 
prompted to investigate one’s eyes and nose with his sharp beak! 

As the sport proceeded it began to occur to us that what had at first ap- 
peared to be combativeness was apparently, after all, only a vigorous form of 
playfulness. Although the bird gave his best exhibitions under Mr. Armstrong’s 
direction, he was by no means partial and would respond to advances by any 
of us. The thrill of having a wild Partridge hop upon one’s hand can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have had the experience. Once when I raised him 
on my hand he had been ‘boxing’ so strenuously that he was panting, with his 
mouth wide open, but his brown eyes snapped and twinkled, his crest was 
raised to its limit and his tail outspread—evidences of a keenness to go at it 
again on the slightest provocation. Curiously, his ruff was never raised, 
except when he first came out of the woods to meet us. When held on the hand, 
not more than a dozen inches from one’s face, he could be heard to utter a soft, 
craking sound, his only vocal effort. 

When on the ground and not engaged in a ‘bout’ with one of us, he would 
walk nervously about, plucking at grasses beside the road, but never eating 
anything. At other times he stood motionless looking up at the ring of admirers, 
seemingly awaiting an aggressive movement on the part of one of them. 
Throughout our stay of over half an hour the tractor motor was left running, 


A GROUSE ON THE SHOULDER 
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as Mr. Armstrong believed the sound of this was largely responsible for the 
bird’s sustained interest. Our visit came to a triumphant conclusion with the 
most sensational ‘act® of all when’Mr. Armstrong took the bird with him to 
the seat of the tractor and went rolling and thundering away down the road 
with Billy riding on his shoulder! 

Billy is not the first queer Grouse whose acquaintance has been made in 
New York state. He is the 1920 male counterpart of ‘Biddy,’ the now famous 


TOOK THE BIRD WITH HIM TO THE SEAT OF THE TRACTOR” 


hen Partridge who lived in the wooded hills near Oneonta and became friendly 
with a company of wood-choppers in midwinter. Even when summer (1918) 
came, Biddy could be easily coaxed from her cover by the sound of chopping 
wood or the beating of a club on a log. She would box and play but would not 
voluntarily permit herself to be picked up. A noteworthy incident in Biddy’s 
career was her disappearance at the opening of the hunting season in 1918 and 
her reappearance nearly a year later at West Burlington, Otsego County, 
approximately twenty miles northwest of her home of the year before. One 
would not expect a representative of a supposedly ‘sedentary’ species to travel 
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so far. An account of Biddy appeared in Brrp-Lore for 1918 (p. 492). Nothing 
has been seen of her since the autumn of 19109. 

Still a third ‘crazy’ Partridge was discovered by the writer during early 
October of the present year near the village of Lewis in Essex County. My 
father and I were driving in a Ford roadster and had halted the car on a back 


A GROUSE IN THE HAND 


country road in order to admire the autumn foliage. The motor had been left 
running. We had sat for only a minute or two when I heard a rustling among 
the dead leaves at the edge of the woods beside the road. I supposed it a chip- 
munk, but turned my head slowly and was astonished to see a Partridge run- 
ning straight toward us. When at a distance of about fifteen feet the bird 
(which seemed to be a female or young male) took his stand on top of a log 
and stood in a rigid attitude eyeing us closely. Only a thin screen of maple 
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saplings separated us. After both the bird and we -had remained motionless 
for what seemed a long time, I raised myself cautiously over the side of the 
car and approached the bird. The latter did not fly and gave no sign of being 
startled. He merely stepped from his log, lowered his head, and began walking 
among the underbrush with the same sinuous movement which was character- 
istic of both Biddy and Billy. He kept six or eight feet beyond my reach, and 
when I stopped, he stopped. On several occasions he circled partly around me 
instead of retiring directly in my path. 

Matters stood as described when there came a call from the road (which 
was very narrow) informing me that another car was approaching. Not wish- 
ing to disclose the bird’s presence to possibly hostile strangers, the experience 
was terminated much before I wished. With more time it is easy to imagine 
‘that I might have induced as great confidence in bird number three as had 
been displayed by numbers one and two. 

It seems obvious that each of these Grouse was attracted in the first instance 
by some artificial sound which either closely or somewhat resembled the drum- 
ming of a wild cock Partridge; but it is difficult if not impossible satisfactorily 
to diagnose the peculiar and intimate conduct of the birds with relation both 
to persons and to unnatural mechanical objects, such as tractors and automo- 
biles. 


Why Do Birds Bathe? 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Greenwich, Conn. 


AS anyone fully answered the question, Why do birds bathe? Also, 
What birds, at what time of day, and what season of the year? 
There are four kinds of baths that birds commonly take: Sun-bath, 
dust-bath, shower-bath, and plunge-bath. 

I have often seen Eagles, Hawks, Owls, Grouse, Quail, and Turkey Buzzards 
give themselves a sun-bath in some sunny sheltered nook. Here they will 
stretch out in various ways and raise their wings to let the sun reach the under- 
parts. This is the simplest proof that it is a sun-bath; without that pose one 
might not know. 

Most of the Grouse family, as well as the barn-fowls, take dust-baths. 
Nearly all of the Sparrow tribes take shower- or plunge-baths, but outside of 
the Divers, Gulls, Ducks, Sparrows and Thrushes, I never saw any bird take a 
water-bath, and I think they take it only during the hottest part of the morn- 
ing. I have often seen Swallows take a shower-bath in the rain and a plunge as 
they fly over the water, but I never saw one take a dust-bath. Of all the 
water-bathers, I suppose the Robin is the extreme example. He is a crank on 
the subject. I have seen a Robin soak himself till he could scarcely fly, but 
I never saw a Hawk or an Owl, a Crow or a Grouse take a cold-water bath. 

We know that sun-bathing is a fine tonic and a powerful killer of germs; 
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and we are told that dust-bathing is at least a partial cure for feather-lice. 
Water-bathing doubtless is a cleansing operation, but why is it taken? I 
never saw a Robin or a Grackle with muddied plumage. Why do they do it? 
How often? What other birds do it? If some of our young bird-folk would 
make a list of the birds they have seen bathing, together with the manner, 
the time of day, and season of the year, it would afford new and valuable 
light, and would, I think, show that no birds outside of the perchers, and Ducks 
and the Gulls, and the swimming birds ever take a water-bath. So far as I 
know, the only one to take all these kinds—sun-bath, dust-bath, and water- 
bath—is the despised English Sparrow, to which habits perhaps its vigorous 
health is largely due. I think I have even seen it wallowing in the snow when 
no other bathing opportunity was at hand. 

As a beginning, I tabulate my observations of various groups, etc. No doubt’ 
they will be greatly modified by fuller study. 


Sun-Bath | Dust-Bath| ~7O¥Er < When 


Yes No ‘ Any time 
Yes 


Divers. . 
Gulls. 


Grouse..... 
Barn-fowl 


Any time of day 
when the sun is 
strong 


| 
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| 
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THE BOAT-BLIND 


The Boat-Blind in the Snow 


By G. A. BAILEY, Geneseo, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


r “NHE boat-blind was originally de- 
signed for use in the water and 
along the shore where a steep 

bank made it impracticable to move a 

blind on runners or wheels. The blind is 

made like a boat in the lower part and 
has ample size so that a person can sleep 
in it comfortably when necessary. It is 

7\% feet long and 3 feet wide. The whole 

of the blind has a covering that is rain- 

tight, and the front end is higher, to 
accommodate a person sitting in a chair. 

After trying the blind out one season at 

Sand Point, Conesus Lake, N. Y., it was 

moved to town where for two seasons it 

has been idle. 
In December, 1919, it was moved to 

a lot where there was an abundance of 

pigweed and ragweed, with a border of 

shrubs and bushes. This setting, while poor from an agricultural standpoint, 
was ideal from the standpoint of a person who wanted to get bird pictures, 
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JUNCO 


The Boat-Blind in the Snow 


TREE SPARROWS 


r 


It was not long after the blind 
was installed, with plenty of 
seeds of millet and hemp, etc., 
before the Tree Sparrows, Juncos, 
and Song Sparrows began to 
come regularly. However, the 
real visitors that I hoped for in 
this inviting spot were the Red- 
polls. I had seen them in this 
region before, and I was parti- 
cularly anxious that they should 
pay this blind a visit and allow 
me the pleasure of adding their 
pictures to my collection. 

The boat-blind was arranged 
with the front toward the north, 
but the low sun cast a long 
shadow. To get the birds to feed 
above this shadow I built a snow 
pyramid high enough so that 
they were in sunlight whenever 
the sun shone. Frequent thaws 


and blowing snow made many 
changes in the original pyra- 
mid, but between us we 
managed to keep the apex high 
enough to avoid the shadow. REDPOLLS 
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At first, millet and canary seed were put ina can on the top of the pyramid 
and buried in the snow with only the top in sight. Whenever I made 
pictures I removed the can, filled up the hole with snow, and made a new open- 
ing filled with seed. The opening was not more than 2 inches across, and I 
was thus enabled to get the birds to come to a small area rather than feed over 
a broad surface. To avoid getting them behind the feeding opening, I made a 
snow-back high enough to force them to eat from the side. I also preferred 
to have them on the left of the opening in the afternoons, so a small pigweed 
kept them away from the right side. Birds are usually careless in their table 
manners and scatter seed about in a rather reckless manner. To prevent their 
spending too much time picking up crumbs, I used to cover all the loose seed 
with fine snow, to force them to feed in the proper place. While the Tree 
Sparrows and Juncos were not 
aa he, (i new to the camera, I used to try 
to get them in different poses 
while I was waiting for the Red- 

polls to come. 
Speaking of the Redpolls, 
they were early in the field. 
From the port-holes I could see 
them feeding on the pigweeds 
that grew so abundantly all 
around the blind. Seeing them 
eat from divers pigweeds and 
seeing them eat from some par- 
ticular spot on a snow pyramid 
proved to be two distinct obser- 
vations. They did not care for 
millet or any patent form of 
bird-food. They were the origi- 
nal consumers of pigweed seed, 
apparently, and they proposed 
to stand by this abundant and 
nourishing diet. When they 
wouldn’t come to the seed I had 
selected I was forced to com- 
promise. This I did by selecting 
the most vigorous and stately 
pigweeds that the farm afforded 
and sticking them over the 
snow pyramid. The pyramid 
began to take on the appearance 
TREE SPARROW of a monster pin-cushion. For a 
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time the Redpolls found aplenty that I had missed, but I kept cutting and 
building until most of the weeds had been brought to the blind. Then, late 
one afternoon while I was watching them, a little group of three flew to the 
row of pigweeds back 

of the millet. I snapped 

the shutter, but the 

hour was too late, and 

the images proved to 

be too faint. However, 

this was encouraging, 

for they had come tothe 

weeds on the top of the 

pyramid. The next day 

was sunny and I spent 

it in the blind and made 

several exposures of the 

Redpolls. 

Inside the _ boat- 
blind, I was using, for 
the most part, four 
cameras. A 5x7 anda °} 
stereo-camera were used 
for making pictures, 
and two 4x 5 cameras 
with lenses open and 
focused on the feeding- 
places were used to 
keep watch of the birds 
that came. I have found 
that looking out from 
a dark blind onto snow 
in sunshine is very A DISPUTE AT THE POLE 
tiring to the eyes. The use of an open camera by the side of one that makes 
the picture also gives you a very good idea of the way your picture will look 
when it is finished. 

In the latter part of March the weather had warmed so much that the snow 
pyramid began to grow smaller and the Redpolls retreated before the same 
weather that spoiled their feeding-station. Another year it will be operated 
near the same spot in the hope that some new visitors may come. 


A Winter Chronicle, 1918-19 


By KATHARINE UPHAM HUNTER, West Claremont, N. H. 


r \HE Catbird, taking a sun-bath on a crosspiece of the pergola, regarded 
that other biped on the brick floor below with a wary black eye; occa- 
sionally he reached for a woodbine berry and gorged it, then he puffed 

his feathers and settled himself again. It was mid-October; the summer birds 

had gone and the chill day was a forecast of winter. 

The Catbird and I huddled ourselves in the only patch of sunshine and 
half-dozed in its warmth. Around the corner the wind blustered about its 
coming league with Jack Frost and snow. I shivered with my dead flowers, 
for the North Wind filled me with dismay. At that moment I was in spirit 
a lotos-eater, eager to follow the belated Catbird on his journey to Cuba or 
lazy Mexico, to bright skies and tropical climate. But I did not go. I wished 
the bird a pleasant journey and went indoors to heap wood in the fireplace. 
Perhaps there is a bit of the endurance of our ancestors (inherited with our 
consciences) that bids us New Englanders weather the blasts of winter! 

Next day the Catbird was gone and I, out in the orchard filling boxes and 
swinging-trays with hemp, rape and sunflower seeds, and tacking suet to the 
twisted apple trees, felt again the lure of winter. The keen air invited me to 
explore. In a clearing on a woodland road I saw a Downy Woodpecker on a 
goldenrod stalk hammering and hammering at the frail plant which swayed 
perilously with each blow. I found what I had expected, round galls drilled 
full of tiny holes. So Downy is an epicure and has his own caviar! 

Over my head and over the dusky tops of the pine trees the last Bluebirds 
were flying away to the South; the scattered band moved slowly, regretfully, 
as though loath to leave the northern home where they had fulfilled once 
again their destiny, and earned their place in the sun. Their soft voices 
floated down to me, mournfully, caressingly. Then I fell awondering what 
birds would seek my hospitality during the cold months before ‘winsome 
Bluebird’ would again gladden our hearts. If one lives in the country, the real 
country, where one may walk miles on one’s acres without coming upon any 
being unfurred and unfeathered, then one invests these wild creatures with 
personality. They are our friends. And as friends of long standing are first 
in our affections, I shall begin this winter bird-list of 1918-19 with the Nut- 
hatches. 

Our friendship dates from the fall day when a Nuthatch was trapped in 
the ‘shed-chamber’—of course old houses have shed-chambers, they are as 
much a part of their orthodoxy as the brick oven, the square-paned windows, 
and the smoke-bushes in the front yard; and I fear me from the feathered 
things that have fluttered into ours, they can be veritable death-traps. But the 
Nuthatch was discovered in time and he did some gallant work with his rapier- 
bill, I remember, before the rescuing fingers unclosed to give him liberty. It 
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was while he was recovering in the pear tree that he first tasted suet, where- 
upon, being an old-fashioned gentleman, he brought his wife to share the dis- 
covery. After that they came together to the tree, 

In late November the Chickadees resolved to make the pear tree their 
club-house: three of them descended upon the suet and the seed. Darting to 
the food-tray a black-capped sprite would seize a gray-and-white striped seed 
and whisk away to the syringa to hack open its contents; flash! and his place 
upon the tray was taken by another fairy, and flash again! another tiny 
bunch of feathers would usurp the other mite’s table, hustling him away 
empty-mouthed. I looked out one morning on a feast of brotherly love, as I 
supposed (though birds may not pin their hearts on their wings any more than 
we mortals wear ours on our sleeves); there were the three saucy Chickadees 
busy with seed and suet, and there was the Nuthatch moving head-first down 
the trunk towards the feeding-box. I regarded my avian Utopia with frank 
satisfaction. The Nuthatch hurried onto the tray and was examining the seeds 
with the air of a veteran diner-out, when a bad Chickadee alighted upon the 
tray and literally swept his lordship off. Sir Nuthatch retired sulkily down the 
trunk but soon returned to the food-box with crushing loftiness, I thought, 
but his airs did not affect the self-elected members of the Pear Tree Club! 
There was a vindictive flash of gray, white, and black fluff, and again it was 
the Chickadee who remained on the shelf. Thus were the Nuthatches black- 
balled and ousted from the pear tree by the fascinating strangers, who sang 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee most ingratiatingly to me as they feasted on their spoils— 
chick-a-deeing so effectively that when the seeds were gone I put out more to 
keep them at the tree. 

Through the whole long winter never another yank-yank sounded from the 
house precincts. But the Chickadees lived there, being coaxed to the window- 
sill where I could watch their process of eating: my bead-eyed friend would 
choose a sunflower seed, perch on the box, firmly holding it in his black claws, 
and then with one hack break open the envelope and let it fall to the ground 
while he ate the soft seed; later he held between his claws the tiny hemp and 
rape seeds, cracking the husk and then swallowing the seed. After stuffing 
himself he would hop down to the snow and take little beakers of it! At first 
[ was not sure which woodland was their home, but one night they told me 
themselves. They always stayed at the window till dusk: that night I saw 
them fly from the window to a maple; fluttering to its top, they headed 
for a wooded hillside across a field. Up in its dim stillness I found them 
going to bed in the hemlocks, and, launching forth from the maple, there they 
went every night. 

One cold February morning a Hun of the air swooped down upon my 
Chickadees. He alighted cockily in the syringa, where all seven midgets were 
eating seed. I think the little birds did not recognize the wolf, for they sang 
blithely till he cut off one Chickadee from the rest and pursued it with vicious 
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stabbings of his curved beak. Up above the roofs, up above the tallest elm, 
the little Chickadee twisted and dodged and shrieked, evading, just evading 
the Northern Shrike. It was horrible—yet, as next morning I-counted seven 
Chickadees, I think the victim escaped. During the rest of February, when the 
murderous Hun appeared, a solemn hush would descend on our cheerful 
orchard where the Chickadees were ‘frozen’ to the orchard trees. The seven 
survived the perils of the winter, coming for seed till June. In the mating-time 
I saw a male feed a female husked sunflower seeds—which she ate, fluttering 
her wings. But when the June skies were their bluest the Chickadees came back 
no more and a Song Sparrow stole their hemp and rape seeds from the window- 
sill. 

Of course, the Woodpeckers, Blue Jays, and Partridges were with us always, 
and at times the Tree Sparrows and Juncos and Snow Buntings drifted by in 
scattering clouds or the Thistle Birds in cloudlets gleaned the weeds among the 
stubble. And there were seen—though not on our acres—the Evening Gros- 
beaks and the alien Starlings. Our irregular visitors came and went. In 
December the maple trees blossomed forth one morning as pink hollyhocks, 
and a little boy watching them from the window asked, “What are those birds 
that have mermaids’ tails?”’ The Pine Grosbeaks blossomed in the maples for 
two days, eating the keys, and then they flew a mile eastward to continue their 
out-of-season reaping. 

Early March brought some of the Sparrows northward; then, like a wicked 
old witch, she tried to freeze them and starve them; snow, changing to sleet, 
and an icy wind were her servants. We awoke one morning to find literally a 
thousand birds singing and twittering and wheeling over the orchard and 
fields, seeking food and shelter. We scattered grain and sweepings from the 
hay barns over the snow, and also rape and hemp seeds. The barnyard, the 
orchard, the fields and meadows were dotted by the frail little creatures and, 
as they came about the house, we identified them. There were dozens of little 
grey and white Redpolls with bright red caps and pale pink suffusing their 
breasts; so tiny were they, so babyish that my Chickadees seemed clowns. 
There were Slate-colored Juncos mincing about in the snow, and, mingling 
with them, were Tree Sparrows and Song Sparrows, and a few very docile 
English Sparrows. The Tree Sparrows, cocking their tails like Wrens, at- 
tempted suet. How bright and smart the Sparrows were in their fine spring 
feathers and how we admired them until one plump gentleman dropped into 
the assemblage and dwarfed them by his size and elegance and color! The 
stranger was a Fox Sparrow and more than one cinnamon-box had gone to 
powder his feathers! 

On March 15 the Red-Wings were swaying in the elms by the river, 
creaking like arboreal frogs. When I saw them, even though the snow whitened 
the fields, I made my last entry in my book of winter birds, for I knew that 


spring had come. 
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SECOND SERIES 


XIV. COWBIRDS . 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


COWBIRD 


The Cowbird (Molothrus ater), well known as a parasite of small birds, 
is widely dispersed over the United States, southern Canada, and Mexico. 
It is divided into three geographic races, all of which occur in the United States. 

The common Eastern Cowbird (Molothrus ater ater), breeds in the United 
States and Canada, north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, central Quebec, 
and southern Ontario; west to Minnesota, Colorado, and New Mexico; south 
to central Texas, northern Louisiana, Tennessee, and southern Virginia; and 
east to the Atlantic coast. It winters north to Massachusetts and Michigan, 
and south to Florida, Alabama, and Michoacan, central Mexico. 

The Sagebrush Cowbird (Molothrus ater artemisi@) breeds in western 
North America, north to southern Manitoba, southwestern Mackenzie, and 
central British Columbia; west to southwestern British Columbia, western 
Washington, central Oregon, and eastern California; south to south central 
eastern California, southern Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and South Dakota; 
and east to North Dakota and Manitoba. It winters south to Texas, Vera Cruz, 
and Michoacan, Mexico. 

The Dwarf Cowbird (Molothrus ater obscurus) is resident in Mexico ‘and 
the southwestern United States, north to southern Louisiana, southern Texas, 
southwestern New Mexico, southern Arizona, and southern California; and 
south to Colima, Oaxaca, and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

In the following tables the records of the Sagebrush Cowbird are desig- 
nated by an asterisk, while all the rest refer to the common Eastern_Cowbird. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


LOCALITY of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 


spring arrival spring arrival 


Preach Cresk, W. Va................ § March 25 March 8, 1890 
Washington, D. C...... Seabees March 19 Rare, winter 
Cambridge, Md...... aed March 24 March 13, 1915 
Philadelphia, Pa ral March 24 March 12, 1890 
Beaver, SEA Spee March 22 March 17, 1905 
Morristown, N. J... March 22 Feb. 9, 1887 
py wage ay LORE : April 3 March 20, 1881 
Shelter Island, N. Y........ March 25 Rare, winter 
Jewett City, Conn March 28 March 7, 1894 
Providence, R. I March 28 March 17, 1907 
Boston, Mass March 30 Rare, winter 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. April 9 March 20, 1903 
Charleston, N. H April 13 March 30, 1902 
Phillips, Maine April 15 April 7, 1909 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number | Average date of Earliest date of 


LOCALITY } _— | spring arrival spring arrival 


" Sn ee 
| 


| April 11 March 20, 1910 
| March 21 March 15, 1913 
March 10 Feb. 27, 1911 
March 28 | March 9, 1911 
March 7 | Rare, winter 
March 13 | Feb. 5, 1909 
March 25 | Rare, winter 
March 24 | March 14, 1911 
April 6 | March 21, 1907 

Keokuk, Iowa April 1 | Rare, winter 

Madison, Wis. sia April 2 | March 13, 1893 
Minneapolis, Minn. | April 20 | March 30, 1894 
Kerrville, Texas niga March 9 | Feb. 15, 1911 


Montreal, Quebec 
Delight, Ark. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, IIl.. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
London, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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Wichita, Kans. ac anandros March 12 Feb. 12, 1915 
Onaga, Kans. : Lele a ae ‘ | March 23 Rare, winter 
Badger, Neb. waa April 6 March 22, 1900 
Denver, Colo. sheath idee al : May 3 | April 17, 1908 
*Vermilion, S. Dak. wa eicte April 5 March 12, 1889 
*Argusville, N. Dak.... c May April 6, 1883 
*Aweme, Manitoba | May | April 23, 1908 
*Qu’Appelle, Sask. ‘ May April 6, 1915 
*Fort Simpson, Mackenzie oa May 20 | May 14, 1904 
Magy Ysera os ak F med II | -emad 8, — 
erry, Mont. , May 6 | May 3, 1896 
*Flagstaff, Alta...... ad April 27 | April 10, 1912 
*Gilroy, Calif. | March 4 | Feb. 20, 1912 


*Okanagan Landing, B. # May 16 | May 10, 1910 
y 


SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number 
. ny J: Average date of Latest date of 
. | r .? 
LOCALITY | ak som last one observed last one observed 


Raleigh, N. C. 


9 | April 4 | April 29, 1890 


FALL MIGRATION 


= 
| Number | Average date of Latest date of 


LOCALITY of years | last one observed last one observed 
record | 


November 4 November 10. 1892 
November 5 Rare, winter 
October 2: November 14, 1885 
October October 17, 1910 
October 15 November 16, 1894 
October November 5, 1907 
October October 23, 1914 
September 27 | October 15, 1888 
October 30 Rare, winter 
October 11 | October 16, 1915 
October 2 October 13, 1905 
October 7 October 23, 1910 
October 25 November 21, 1902 
October 23 November 15, 1914 


French Creek, W. Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Maine 
Phillips, Maine 
Montreal, Quebec 
Athens, Tenn. 
Concordia, Mo. 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
last one observed 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


Rantoul, Ill 
Chicago, Ill 
Richmond, Ind 
Waterloo, Ind 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Wauseon, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
London, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Onaga, Kans 


Vermilion, S. Dak 
Aweme, Manitoba 
Qu’ Appelle, Sask 
Flagstaff, Alta 


“oe 
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October 21 
October 14 
November 5 
October 31 
October 6 
October 24 
October 12 
October 23 
October 10 
October 5 
October 14 
November 9 
October 27 
October 29 


September 18 


October 31, 1913 
December g, 1916 
Rare, winter 
November 21, 1905 
November 7, 1903 
November 16, 1888 
October 22, 1895 
Rare, winter 
October 29, 1902 
November 1, 1887 
Rare, winter 
November 17, 1886 
Rare, winter 
November 5, 1901 
December 26, 1883 
October 2, 1902 
September 14, 1907 
September 25, 1906 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


October 19 


September 4, 1890 


Raleigh, N. C 9 


BRONZED COWBIRD 


The Bronzed Cowbird (Tangavius eneus) is a tropical bird of ‘Central 
America and Mexico, of which there are now recognized three subspecies. One 
of these, the Lesser Bronzed Cowbird (7angavius eneus assimilis), is found 
only in southwestern Mexico from Oaxaca to Jalisco. Both the others occur in 
the United States, but only along the southwestern border. The distribution 
of these is as follows: 

The Bronzed Cowbird (Tangavius eneus eneus) ranges in northwestern 
Mexico south to Tepic and north to Sonora. It has been taken also in Arizona, 
at Tucson on April 11 and May 21, 1909, and at Sacaton on May 28. 

The Red-Eyed Cowbird (Tangavius @neus involucratus) occurs north to 
central southern Texas and south through eastern Mexico and Central America 
to Panama. It is resident in the valley of the Lower Rio Grande, but is appar- 
ently only a summer visitor farther north in Texas. 


Bird-Lore’s Twenty-first Christmas Bird Census 


Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 24 or later than the 27th —in the Rocky 
Mountains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear un- 
grateful to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so 
remarkably successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send 
only one census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records 
sent, the number received has grown so large that we shall have to exclude 
those that do not appear to give a fair representation of the winter bird-life of 
the locality in which they were made. Lists of the comparatively few species 
that come to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but an hour or two are 
usually very far from representative. A census-walk should last four hours 
at the very least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can then cover more 
of the different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure a list more 
indicative of the birds present. Each report must cover one day only, that all 
the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained by 
their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the number 
of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers who have 
contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, it should 
be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only censuses 
that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not exceeding 
15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be given. 
Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LorE, 1901-20, will acquaint one 
with the nature of the report that we desire, but to those to whom none of 
these issues is available, we may explain that such reports should be headed by 
the locality, date, hour of starting and of returning, a brief statement of the 
character of the weather, whether the ground be bare or snow-covered, the di- 
rection and force of the wind, the temperature and the distance or area covered. 
Then should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ (which is followed 
by most standard bird-books), a list of the species noted, with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. A record should 
read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles 
on foot. Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp- 
shinned?) Hawk, 1; . . . Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 in- 
dividuals. The Ruby-crown was studied with 8x glasses at 20 ft.; eye-ring, absence of 
head-stripes and other points noted.—James GaTEes and JoHN RAnp. 
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BB deo ern Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 
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These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—J. T. N. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FIFTY-EIGHTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Cowbird (Molothrus ater. Figs. 1-3). A Cowbird in nestling plumage may 
be cared for by any one of the ninety-odd species on which female Cowbirds 
have imposed their maternal duties, but one may be sure that it will never be 
under the charge of a Cowbird. Its identity, therefore, will not be revealed by 
its apparent parent and a drawing (Fig. 3) of it is therefore presented in our 
plate of its species. This young bird, it should be added, is making its character- 
istic appeal to the bird world at large rather than to the adult Cowbirds with 
which the exigencies of illustration associate it. 

The post-juvenal, or first fall molt, begins, in the vicinity of New York City, 
in late August or early September, and by a complete change of plumage the 
young bird now acquires its first winter dress which is essentially like that of the 
adult. During the molt the young male presents a strikingly mottled appear- 
ance as the new incoming black feathers patch its grayish nestling dress. There 
is no spring molt and the very slight difference between summer and winter 
plumage is due to wear and fading. 

Bronzed Cowbird (7angavius eneus. Figs, 4, 5). The nestling plumage 
of the Bronzed or Red-eyed Cowbird is much darker than that of our northern 
species; in fact, resembles in color our figure (No. 2) of the adult female of that 
species. 

Unlike Molothrus ater, the young male does not acquire the plumage of the 
adult at the first fall, or post-juvenal, molt, but at this time passes into a plumage 
like that of the adult female. The species further differs from M. ater in evidently 
undergoing a partial spring molt by which the anterior parts of the body ac- 
quire the bronzy plumage (including the neck ‘ruff’) of the adult. The fully 
adult plumage is therefore not gained until the first post-nuptial (second fall) 
molt. 


Motes from Field and Atudy 


Snow-Bathing 


Everyone who has observed the birds in 
winter knows that they use snow as a sub- 
stitute for drinking-water, but it may be 
as new to other readers of Brrp-Lore as it 
was to me, to learn that they use snow as 
a substitute for bathing-water also. This 
morning a female Downy Woodpecker 
that I was watching flew to a horizontal 
branch and proceeded vigorously to bathe 
in the loose snow lying there. Like a Robin 
in a puddle, Mrs. Downy ducked her head, 
ruffled her feathers, and fluttered her 
wings, throwing some of the snow over her 
back and scattering the rest to the winds. 
As all the snow fell off one part of the 
branch, she moved along to another, until 
she had cleared a place about two feet long. 
Two forks held more snow than the straight 
limb, and apparently Mrs. Downy en- 
joyed herself immensely when she came to 
them. At first, I thought that she was 
searching for food under the snow, but 
though I watched her closely during the 
two or three minutes that she remained on 
that branch, I did not see her peck at it 
once.—R. OWEN MERRIMAN, Hamilton, 
Canada. 


Bird-Notes from Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Some Pine Grosbeaks were first seen by 
the writer in this vicinity on December 13, 
1918. There were a dozen of them in some 
maples and in a white-ash tree, the seeds 
of which they seemed very fond of. The 
birds were mostly in gray and white 
plumage, a few showing rosy feathers, and 
one was quite resplendent in bright rosy 
red. Some of these birds, of the same flock 
it would seem, were around about every 
day for three weeks, and on January 31 
the Grosbeaks were seen for the last time 
in our neighborhood. These Pine Gros- 
beaks were a decided novelty here, and I 
watched them whenever possible. Their 
uncommon tameness was demonstrated in 
an amusing manner when three of these 


birds alighted in a choice little cherry tree 
and began nipping off buds. One of our 
household, not liking this procedure, walked 
toward the tree and when about 6 feet 
away took off his cap and waved it at 
them. This the Grosbeaks did not notice 
in the least, nor did a clapping of hands 
serve to startle them. He then took hold 
of the branch whereon the birds were feed- 
ing and shook it vigorously. Then the Gros- 
beaks flew away. We regretted not having 
the camera there on that occasion. 

I admired the musical and rather plain- 
tive song of these Grosbeaks. Their notes 
seemed quite similar to those of the Even- 
ing Grosbeak. The latter I have on record 
as first appearing at our station on Decem- 
ber 29, 1916, and they, too, caused a sen- 
sation here by their handsome plumage and 
large size. I did not see more than three 
at a time, but they were around for nearly 
a month. The first one identified appeared 
on an apple tree close by my window, and 
as he bent to peck at a frozen apple, the 
rich yellow and black of his head was 
glorious to behold. 

The absence of the Brown Thrasher 
from our neighborhood during the spring 
and summer of 1916, and again this bird’s 
complete disappearance during 1918, has 
been a puzzle that we cannot solve. The 
Thrashers were never abundant here, but 
we have always been favored with the 
songs of one or two at least every spring 
and early summer. 

Purple Martins disappeared from this 
town of Stanford about forty-five years 
ago, so the old residents say. The increas- 
ing scarcity of birds is quite noticeable and 
is not a very cheering prospect. 

The little Screech Owls are rather plenti- 
ful here, as we are near a woods, and we 
usually see a brood of young Owls around 
the house-yard in summer. An apple tree 
quite near the house usually shelters a 
Megascops each winter, and we wonder if 
these Screech Owls do persecute the smaller 
birds or rob their nests, thus making our 
native song-birds scarcer here. Can any- 
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one inform us?—Mary Hyatt, Stanford- 
ville, N. Y. 


A Centenarian Bird-Lover 


The enclosed verses were written by 
an old lady of too years, Mrs. Mary A. 
Hunt, who has since died at 106 years of 
age. 

Perhaps they will interest your readers. 
—Mrs. M. R. MeERRIMAN, Beloit, Wis. 


THE SNOW-BIRDS 


Chirp! Chirp! Chirp! 

Twitter! Twitter! Twitter! 

What is all this fuss about? 

What can be the matter? 

See, the snow is falling fast, 

Hear the north wind’s chilling blast! 
See the tall trees bending low 

’Neath their feathery weight of snow. 
Still there comes that clitter-clatter 
What on earth can be the matter? 


Ah, I see, it is the snow-birds 
Hopping, clinging in the breeze. 
Are they made of India rubber 
That their little legs don’t freeze? 
O, you silly little snow-birds, 
Why not do as others do, 
Fly away to lands more sunny 
Where the bees are making honey, 
Where you'll find the nicest berries, 
Pearly rice and ripe, red cherries? 
Ah, I know without more words, 
’Tis because you are snow-birds! 
—Mary A. Hunt. 


Winter Notes from Andover, N. J. 


On December 8, 1919, we had in our 
yard four Pine Grosbeaks, one of which 
was in the full rosy plumage of the adult 
male. They seemed to be feeding on the 
seeds of a spruce tree near the house, some- 
times flying to the ground within a few 
feet of our windows. Although the old 
spruce offered them an abundance of cones, 
they remained only two days. A flock of 
eleven Evening Grosbeaks have been daily 
visitors to the large maple trees in our 
driveway for the past month, but not one 
mature male is among them. Their large, 
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blunt bills take heavy toll of the maple 
seeds, then the whole flock fly to the 
ground close to our windows, seeming quite 
willing to exhibit themselves to our admir- 
ing friends who come purposely to see 
them, for, being quite rare, they are 
attracting much notice. 

To add further interest to our bird- 
study this year, on March 2, we saw at 
Slaters’ Lake, nearby, a Whistling Swan 
in full adult plumage, 35 American Mer- 
gansers, and about 20 Herring Gulls, the 
last mentioned rarely coming to us as we 
are about fifty miles from the seacoast.— 
F. BLANCHE HILL, Sec. Sussex County Na- 
ture Study Club, Andover, N. J. 


Some Florida Records 


So early do many species of birds leave 
South or Central America and start out 
upon their return flight to northern nest- 
ing grounds, that at first sight it seems 
proper to include them among the winter 
residents of Florida. 

Such was my thought when, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1920, I observed eight purple 
Martins flying about a large Martin-house 
which had been closed in the fall to keep 
out the undesirable Sparrow, and had not 
yet been opened. This was in the town of 
Sanford, Fla. 

The Painted Bunting, which has recently 
been reported through Brirp-LorE as 
wintering in Florida, I found at Palmetto, 
near the north shore of the Manatee 
River, on January 15, and also at Stuart, 
where a male and two females were seen 
on March to. 

The Ruby-throated Hummingbird was 
noted as early as January 20 at Lakeland, 
yet we are told that this little jewel of the 
bird kingdom winters south of the United 
States. 

Other records of possible interest are: 
Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus), a 
single individual at Arcadia, December s, 
1919; American Pipit, large flocks on celery 
and cabbage fields at Sanford, January 31 to 
February 20; Ovenbird, Arcadia, Decem- 
ber 24, 1919. Surf Scoter (Oidemia per- 
spicillata), a single specimen male, on the 
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St. Lucie River near junction with the 
Indian River. This bird seemed to en- 
deavor to keep apart from the numerous 
Scaup Ducks round about it—LEsTER W. 
SmituH, Meriden, Conn. 


The Screech Owl as a Sparrow Trap 


The ability of the Screech Owl to serve 
as a Sparrow-trap was demonstrated by an 
Owl which sought winter quarters in the 
hay-mow of our barn during the winter 
of 1919-20. 

It was at Thanksgiving time, or there- 
abouts, that I first saw the Screech Owl in 
the hay-mow. We had had a severe snow- 
storm, followed by intensely cold weather, 
and the Owl had doubtless decided that the 
barn would make a good place of refuge 
from the storm. 

I saw the Owl in the mow many times 
after the occasion of our first meeting, for 
it was usually present about dusk, when 
I went to the mow to put down the night 
supply of hay. The little fellow was always 
on the lookout and saw me as soon as I 
After a thorough look 
at me, which necessitated twisting its head 
at various angles, it usually became alarmed 
and commenced flying from one end of the 
barn to the other, but often stopping at 
one end to give me another long look. Very 
often it became so excited that it flew out 
of one of the windows, into the night, 
probably to return later. When flying I 
could hardly believe that such large wings 
belonged to as small a bird as the Screech 
Owl seemed when perched on a girder of 
the barn. When sitting, the Screech Owl 
leoks about as large as one’s fist, but in the 
air it takes on much larger proportions. 

Before the advent of the Screech Owl 
the barn was always filled with English 
Sparrows; their noisy chatter filled the 
place from morning till night. Soon after 
we learned that the Screech Owl was living 
with us, we noticed a decided decrease in 
the number of English Sparrows around 
the farm buildings. The Sparrows refused 
to go near the barn and dug tunnels in a 
nearby straw-pile where they stayed a good 
share of the time. Some of these tunnels 


reached the mow. 
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were filled with feathers. A headless 
Sparrow was found lying on a girder in 
the hay-mow. Such things had never 
happened before and there could be but 
one reason for their occurrence—the 
Screech Owl was hunting. 

At the beginning of the winter the flock 
of English Sparrows on our farm numbered 
about two hundred and in less than two 
months it had been reduced to less than 
twenty birds. Small wonder that the 
Sparrows became horror-stricken and did 
not frequent the barn as usual! The Owl 
in the dark of night could search out the 
Sparrow’s favorite roosting-places, pluck 
a Sparrow from its perch, and fly away 
before its presence was noted, to return 
for another when the first hapless victim 
had been disposed of. 

This Owl rendered us great service dur- 
ing its stay with us. English Sparrows are 
a great nuisance on the farm for they are 
continually building bulky nests in hay 
racks, in the wheels of rolling doors, and 
other places where they must be cleared 
out often, to say nothing of their habit of 
appropriating houses intended for other 
birds. 

After a time the Owl became accustomed 
to my being in the hay-mow and did not 
fly out. 

During January (1920) the Screech 
Owl’s visits to the hay-mow became less 
frequent and finally ceased altogether. 

Near the farm buildings is a grove of 
tamaracks and willows where a family of 
Screech Owls is reared nearly every sum- 
mer. I presume this particular owl was a 
member of one of these broods. 

Save for this one species, Owls are very 
rare in this part of the country, but it is 
no wonder, for the average farmer is 
ignorant of the value of our Owls and 
thinks he is doing the community a good 
turn when he shoots one. The writer has 
seen only two Owls, other than the Screech 
Owl, in the last three years. One was a 
Snowy Owl (November 22, 1918) and the 
other was a Barred Owl (September 27, 
1919). The Barred Owl was shot by:a 
hunter shortly after. Owing to their noc- 
turnal habits, probably a good many 
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escape death that otherwise would also be 
sacrificed.—FRED. J. Pierce, Winthrop, 
Towa. 


A Colony of Three-Toed Woodpeckers 


During most of September and October, 
1917, I cruised exhaustively the area 
bounded by Hall’s stream on the west, 
the international boundary on the north, 
the Maine state-line on the east, and the 
parallel of 45 degrees north latitude on the 
south. This tract has an area of, roughly, 
344 square miles, and comprises the nor- 
thern part of Coos County, N. H. 

For many years this region has been the 
seat of lumbering operations, which thus 
far have included only white pine, white 
spruce, and fir balsam. Barring scattered 
spruces and firs of merchantable size, there 
were at that time comparatively few re- 
maining conifers sufficiently large or 
abundant to tempt the lumberman or 
pulp-wood man. The whole tract is now 
covered with a splendid growth of virgin 
deciduous trees, mainly rock and red 
maple, yellow birch, and white and brown 
ash, with lesser amounts of black cherry 
and canoe birch, forming parts of the 
water-sheds of the Connecticut and 
Androscoggin rivers. Upon the swampy 
borders of the lakes, a thick mantle. of 
young balsam occurs, with a fringe of small 
spruces along its outer edge. 

At the time of my visit, however, there 
still remained on the middle branch of 
Dead Diamond River, a tributary of the 
Androscoggin, a single small area of virgin 
forest containing abundant white spruces 
and balsams, the former splendid, healthy 
trees of large size, and the latter also large 
but having many trees diseased or decayed 
at the heart. 

During the first two weeks, every day 
spent in the forest, I had kept a sharp 
lookout, but a fruitless one, for the 
American and Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
peckers (Picoides americanus americanus 
and P. arcticus). It was not, however, till 
I had just crossed the divide between the 
Connecticut and Androscoggin rivers into 
the water-shed of the latter stream that I 
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encountered my first pair of the latter 
species, hammering away near the tops of 
tall spruces. Lower down, close to Mt. 
Pisgah, a single adult male American 
Three-toed Woodpecker was seen, a fear- 
less bird feeding low (within 20 feet of the 
ground) and flying restlessly from tree to 
tree, and occasionally calling quietly. This 
call was a single one, low-pitched and soft, 
apparently uttered as the birds wandered 
about feeding, to inform others nearby of 
its presence, in the same manner that Red- 
bellied Nuthatches call at intervals, as a 
band ranges through its feeding-grounds 
in winter. 

Still lower down, in the area of diseased 
balsams, a pleasant surprise awaited me, 
for here Three-toed Woodpeckers of both 
species, sexes, and all recognizable ages, 
were distinctly common—a colony, so to 
speak, temporarily concentrated owing to 
two factors: (1) The nearly complete 
destruction in this region of the former 
virgin forest of large conifers on which and 
in which they fed and nested; and (2) the 
presence of abundant food at this locality 
in the diseased balsam trees. The birds 
were industriously feeding and were 
strangely silent. Both species occurred to- 
gether and they seemed little disturbed by 
my presence, or the fact that a gang of 
lumber-jacks was noisily working, often 
only one or two hundred feet away. No 
doubt the birds had gradually become 
accustomed to the presence of the men. 
My notes do not refer to the relative fre- 
quency of each species, but the impression 
was not gained that one species was less 
frequent than the other, though this might 
well have been the case. My observations, 
which were made merely as an incident in 
connection with my work, were confined 
to a very small area near a logging-camp. 
Here some thirty Three-toed Woodpeckers 
were seen. Others were encountered a 
little further from camp, and it is probable 
had the infected area been systematically 
canvassed, many more birds would have 
been found. 

As all these trees were expected to be 
cut during 1917 and 1918, no doubt these 
birds today can find no virgin forest rem- 
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nant of like area and character within their 
breeding-range in this section of the state 
—grand and firs which only 
yesterday were common throughout Coos 
County. 

An identical cause has been recorded as 
producing a similar result. Bendire, in 
‘Life Histories of North American Birds,’ 
quoting from notes of Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam, states that, “The water of Seventh 
Lake, Fulton Chain” in the Adirondacks, 
had been raised by a dam, and a consider- 
able area of balsam, spruce, and tamarack 
trees was killed thereby. Both species of 
Three-toed Woodpeckers were “tolerably 
common here in May and June, 1883, and 
nests of each species were found.” This 
very local nesting colony was maintained for 
several years, and it" was of course attrib- 
utable topeculiarly favorable conditions 
both for nesting and for feeding, and had 
the New Hampshire area been thoroughly 
studied, it would probably have been found 
that the Woodpeckers nested here also.— 
CHar.Les L. WuHItTTtLe, Boston, Mass. 


spruces 


A Junco with Strange Markings 


I have become interested in a Junco that 
has been seen about my house this spring 
and I am sending this description and 


drawing of it in the hope that it may in- 
terest others and possibly lead to infor- 
mation as to its whereabouts at other 
times than the five days it was here this 
spring, between April 27 and May 2, 1920. 

It was very conspicuous in a small flock 
of other Juncos because of the pure white 
collar that extended around its neck and 
the lower part of its head. On its forehead 
was a very dark, almost black patch while 
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the crown was very light brownish gray, 
somewhat mottled. The cheeks and sides 
of the head, as well as the nape and whole 
throat and neck, were pure white. The 
black eye stood out very prominently. The 
breast, back, wings, and tail were the 
usual slate-gray of the Junco, while the 
underparts and outer tail-feathers were 
white, the latter more conspicuous than 
in others of its kind. 

It associated with other Juncos and had 
the same call-notes and song. It was fairly 
tame and I was able to approach close 
enough to see its strange markings dis- 
tinctly, as well as study it from a window 
while it was feeding on the lawn close by. 
On the first three days it was seen only in 
the early morning, on the fourth day at 
noon, and the last day only in the evening. 

When seen facing one it presented a very 
curious aspect, for the darker head was 
completely surrounded by the white neck, 
making it appear as though the bird had 
a white ruff about its neck.—Ww. J. Cart- 
WRIGHT, Williamstown, Mass. 


Cedar Waxwings at Hollywood, Calif. 


On February 6, 1919, while sitting near 
a rear window on the second floor of my 
home, I turned, as my ear caught the whir 
of wings, to see the air full of birds, wheel- 
ing and whirling until, as at a signal, they 
suddenly lighted on the electric and tele- 
phone wires strung across the yards. One 
of the high posts formed an apex from 
which diverged three wires in four direc- 
tions. On this post and wires the birds 
snuggled, sitting very erect, with raised, 
pointed crest, forming an enormous brown 
Greek cross. They sat still for a long 
time, crooning and caressing; and there 
was no mistaking a large migration of 
Cedar Waxwings. They do not visit us 
every year, but are probably finding good 
‘eats’ as they are still with us (February14), 
and I never saw so many together—a con- 
servative estimate would give soo birds. 
After a luxurious rest different squads 
would rise, whirl and then drop on the 
roof of the garage where water was stand- 
ing from the recent rains. 
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Another detail would settle on my 
neighbor’s roof and drink from the eaves. 
They were very thirsty and a long time 
was consumed in watering the entire 
flock. After each flight they would return 
to the wires like well-trained soldiers. 
Several times an aggressive Mockingbird 
that patrols this area drove off a whole 
squad but they felt safe and protected 
when on the line with the battalion. The 
finest maneuver was when perhaps 200 of 
these beautiful birds circled round and 
round over the balcony on which I stood, 
then with a swish, lighted on the lemon 
tree in front of me, on the climbing rose at 
my side and even on the rail of my porch! 
I was bewildered with ecstasy for never 
had I beheld them so close—perhaps 6 feet 
—and they seemed unafraid. They were 
now feasting on the insects which infest 
the trees and bushes and perhaps tasting 
some of the young and tender buds. They 
even went down to the ground and drank 
from a tiny goldfish pond. Their plumage 
was the most brilliant—their very gayest 
gowns—the soft blended pinkish fawn of 
the body with band of bright lemon-yellow 
across end of the tail. Over their eyes they 
wore their black masks outlined in white, 
and many of them sported the red-tipped 
wings. A most fascinating and interesting 
study of one of our most beautiful birds.— 
Mrs. Ropert Farco, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chickadees and Bacon 


This winter, along with suet and seeds 
put out to attract the winter birds, a piece 
of bacon rind was added to the menu for 
an experiment. After the Chickadees had 
once tasted this delicious bit, they gave it 
preference to all the other kinds of food. 
In fact, it is only rarely that they touch 
the suet or seeds now. So we fixed bacon 
stations on twigs at four of the windows 
and the Chickadees are there nearly every 
day, making the rounds. Instead of tying 
the whole piece of bacon closely to the 
twig, about 1% inches at the top is left 
hanging out free. The cold weather keeps 
this stiffened out at an angle and is a 
favorite perch while feeding. Here they 
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can perform their acrobatic stunts, as on 
a twig.—Atice A. Noyes, Haverhill, Mass. 


Feeding the Chickadees 


A delightful country winter sport is the 
feeding and taming of birds. The saucy, 
friendly little Chickadee and the White- 
breasted Nuthatch were found to be the 
easiest to tame in the part of Connecticut 
where I have lived. For a number of years, 
suet was tied to the trees near the dining- 
room windows and crumbs scattered on 
the ground for the feathered guests. Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers, Chickadees, 
Nuthatches, and the bold, big, beautiful 
Blue Jays were busy all day at the suet. 
The crumbs were appreciated by the 
Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and an occasional 
Robin, and of course the Blue Jays, too, 
for they never miss anything. They are so 
greedy, and so disagreeable in driving 
away the smaller birds that this rather 
offsets their beauty. 

After the birds had been fed this way 
for several years, I decided to coax them 
still nearer the windows so that they could 
be better enjoyed. A dead cedar tree was 
secured and its base sunk into the lawn a 
few feet from the house. The top was cut 
off, leaving it 7 to 8 feet above the ground, 
and about a foot of each branch was left 
to make good places for the birds to perch. 
Several pieces of suet were tied to the tree 
so that a number of guests could be accom- 
modated at the same time. 

When rose-hips and bittersweet were 
hung on the tree, a flock of Bluebirds 
quickly found them. It was a lovely sight 
—the brilliant blue birds and the red and 
orange berries against a background of 
snow. It is a mistaken idea, at least in 
Connecticut, that Bluebirds come with 
the spring, for they are with us all winter, 
though usually only near the woods. 

In the middle of summer the bare old 
cedar is completely covered with morning- 
glories. It is not to be discovered except 
by the Downy Woodpeckers who, unlike 
the other birds, keep hungrily at the suet 
all summer. 

After reading about teaching birds to 
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eat from one’s hand, I decided to try. I 
put some crushed peanuts on my hand, 
raised the window just enough to permit 
the hand to go through, and kept my face 
well out of sight of the birds. Of course, 
the friendly Chickadees were the first to 
discover that food was being offered to 
them in a different way. They talked a 
lot about it from their cedar, and finally 
decided to fly a little nearer to investi- 
gate. They wanted the nuts very much, 
but at first didn’t quite dare to take them. 
After patient waiting by the owner of the 
hand, one brave Chickadee flew quickly 
down and, snatching a piece of nut carried 
it to a nearby tree. After that it was easy 
and they soon became accustomed to see- 
ing people standing in the window when 
they came for the nuts. Then I decided 
to try feeding them outdoors, and it was 
not long before they were flying all about 
my head, impatiently waiting their turns 
at the food. They became so friendly that 
they expected nuts of everyone who en- 
tered the yard. The trades-people coming 
to the kitchen door were puzzled to see 
the little birds perching on the clothes-line 
near the door and saying, dee-dee-dee in a 
most expectant manner, and then flying 
close to them. 

The Chickadees discovered that I went 
out at the same hour each morning and 
returned in a short time—whether they 
knew I went to the village to get the mail 
and do the marketing, I can’t say. At any 
rate, the whole flock waited at the foot of 
the hill and demanded nuts on my return. 
So nuts were always carried in my pockets. 
As soon as they saw me coming they would 
begin their cheery little chickadee-dee-dee, 
and then swoop down for the nuts that 
were ready on an outstretched palm. The 
Chickadees were soindividual. One or two 
would alight confidently on my hand with- 
out hesitation, while another had to do 
quite a little fussing and raising of feathers 
on his saucy black cap before he would 
decide to takea nut. One bird would stay on 
my hand and eat a number of pieces before 
flying away with one, and then there was 
the greedy bird who always took two pieces 
with him—all his short little bill could hold. 
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The Nuthatches were not so easy to 
tame, but finally they could not resist the 
food. It was such fun to see the queer 
wooden-looking birds, with their clean-cut 
markings, short tails, and long black bills. 
They had to do a great amount of talking 
and running up and down the trunk of the 
cedar tree, and looking first one way and 
the other, before deciding to brave the 
hand held out for them. When they did 
come they ate a great deal but never kept 
still on my hand. Their long claws felt 
so funny dancing up and down on my 
fingers. After a while they were as tame 
as the Chickadees—especially the female 
Nuthatch with her slate-colored cap. The 
male has a black cap more like that of the 
Chickadees. 

One day when standing outdoors with 
nuts all ready, a Chickadee and Nuthatch 
both spied them about the same time. The 
Chickadee got there first and began to eat. 
That didn’t suit the Nuthatch at all, so 
he lighted on my shoulder and ran the 
whole length of my arm and chased off 
the disgusted Chickadee, who went 
sputtering away into a tree. 

When spring came and it was time to 
build nests, the birds would no longer eat 
from my hands, though they still came for 
the suet. Later the Chickadees disappeared 
altogether for a time, but returned when 
their young were able to fly. Then they 
were very busy and important, feeding suet 
to the little birds and ignored me com- 
pletely. It looked as if they had forgotten 
that we had been such good friends the 
winter before, but I knew that they would 
return with the cold weather, ready for the 
nuts I had to offer.—ELizaABeTH S. SMITH, 
New York City. 


Eagles and Other Birds Near 
Troy, N. Y. 


A sign at the Tomhannock reservoir 
reads “Albany 24 miles.”’ This source of 
part of Troy’s water-supply is reached by 
bus from that city. On Labor Day, 1920, 
the water was low, leaving a splendid 
beach of gravel and large stones for easy 
walking. From the public road we saw 
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birds on the shore, and the first one that 
came under the binoculars was a Sand- 
piper with aslightly curved bill, pronounced 
a Red-backed Sandpiper by Mr. E. E. 
Caduc, my companion, a bird observer of 
long experience. 

Next we saw two Least Sandpipers and 
five Killdeers. On a little point were six 
or eight Sanderlings and a Semipalmated 
Plover. The Sanderling were beauties. 
Some were well advanced in fall plumage, 
being quite gray, and the spotted back 
showing beautifully. Before we came back 
to the road we had seen three or four 
Solitary Sandpipers and a Green Heron. 

Then we started to go across a bridge 
or culvert to get down the other side of 
the reservoir. To the east the water 
covers a space of a half-mile-square lake; 
to the west it runs for five miles. 

We were nearly across the culvert when 
we united in a shout of “‘There he is!” A 
Bald Eagle was soaring a hundred feet up. 
He was in full plumage, majestic and 
wonderful, his white head and white tail 
showing plainly in the clear sunlight. Far 
down the lake we could see another Eagle. 

We went down the beach on the north 
side for probably a mile and a half, every 
little while coming upon one or two San- 
derlings or one or two Solitary Sandpipers. 
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On this north side, but east of the bridge, 
were lots of Sanderlings and four Ring- 
necked Plovers. 

Goldfinches were numerous, as were 
Redwings, Cedarbirds, Maryland Yellow- 
throats, and Savannah Sparrows. Other 
birds were a cock Pheasant and a King- 
fisher. Quantities of Barn and Cliff 
Swallows were in the air and Great Blue 
and Black-crowned Night Herons circled 
around. 

As we were eating our lunch we saw a 
Marsh Hawk and an Eagle, and later we 
saw two Eagles soaring high; looking the 
other way, we saw two more. low, so low 
that one of them picked something out of 
the water, and then they flew into a pine 
tree. In the same direction we saw two 
more Eagles, at least six separate birds. 
Headed away from the lake, we took a 
sharp turn in the road, and out of a tree 
three rods away flew another Eagle. We 
saw one or two Eagles half a dozen times 
after that. Consideration led us to believe 
we had seen nine Eagles altogether. 

Resting at the farmhouse, we heard a 
note that Mr. Caduc said was that of a 
Yellow-leg and in the air was a flock of 
13 Yellow-legs, then a flock of 7, and then 
out of the sky came at least 75.—CLARENCE 
HovuGutTon, Albany, N.Y. 


THE SEASON 


XXII. 


Boston Recion.—In the region im- 
mediately about Boston the past summer 
was a very dry one—there were no rain- 
storms, and most of the thunder showers 
passed by to the north or south of us. Since 
the heavy rain of September 10, we have 
enjoyed a month of ideal autumn weather. 

The migration of small birds during 
September and early October was remark- 
ably regular. Usually at this season heavy 
flights, bringing a multitude of birds, alter- 
nate with days when there is a dearth of 
bird-life, but this year the stream of mi- 
grants was almost uninterrupted. The 
northern Warblers appeared early, the 
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Tennessee well in the van, their migration 
hastened, doubtless, by early frosts in the 
North. 

In addition to the rapidly moving hosts 
of Warblers and Sparrows which the close 
of summer and the autumn bring to in- 
terest the bird-observers in this part of the 
transitional zone, there comes a change in 
the behavior of some of our common 
breeding birds. The Bluebirds which we 
have scarcely seen or heard since they 
were preparing for their second brood, be- 
come a prominent feature of a walk on an 
autumn morning. They fly overhead, 
southward, in loose flocks, giving their 
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soft, ‘lone note of sorrow;’ they pause to 
play about the apple trees in an old 
orchard; they sometimes sing nearly as 
freely as in spring. The Robins, after a 
long absence from our lawns (for they find 
no worms in the parched ground), return 
in September for a brief hunting-season in 
fresh plumage, the breast-feathers hoary 
with frosty tips. Families of Chipping 
Sparrows join together till sometimes a 
flock of fifty birds assembles on the grass 
where, in spite of the lawn-mower, the 
plants have seeded. These flocks are to 
be seen daily until October 25, or there- 
abouts, when, of a sudden, they are gone.— 
WInsor M. TYLER, M.D., Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The autumn has 
come on almost imperceptibly. Many trees 
still stand full-leafed and green in the 
middle of October. The first few days in 
September there was an influx of a variety 
of transient birds, among them the Cape 
May Warbler (Garden City, September 3). 
But throughout most of September birds 
were There were many beautiful 
days when summer residents and earlier 
transients had, apparently, moved on with- 
out others arriving to take their places. 
The end of the month things became a little 
There seems to have been 
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more active. 
an inconsiderable flight wherein the Parula 
Warbler was represented, about Septem- 
ber 28 or 29, and a movement of the 
Swamp Sparrow the first few days of 
In autumn, on Long Island, 
migrant Swamp Sparrows (noisy and quite 
conspicuous) frequently appear in dry 
upland localities. 

The night of October 5 brought a wave 
of migration. W. Granger, who chanced 
to be out at about midnight in the Bronx, 
heard the calls of many birds flying over. 
Next morning the country was more 
lively than it had been for weeks. The 
White-throated Sparrow and Junco came 
at this time and other species were repre- 
sented. Myrtle Warblers and Flickers 
were in greatest numbers. The majority 
of them moved on almost immediately, and 
migration declined again through the next 
few days. 
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On the morning of September 19, a cool 
clear-off with a strong northerly wind was 
accompanied by a marked flight of Hawks 
east to west along the south shore of Long 
Island. The Marsh Hawk, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, and Sparrow Hawk 
were represented. The Sparrow Hawks 
were flying over the dunes; the Sharp- 
shinned Hawks mostly over the land north 
of the bays. F. F. Houghton writes that 
there have been Fish Hawks at Botanic 
Garden, Bronx Park, feeding on goldfish, 
a not uncommon habit when they first 
reach us in the spring, but the first instance 
that has come to hand of it in autumn. As 
usual, Fish Hawks were 
Long Island shores during the autumn. On 
October 12, several were noticed at Long 
Beach flying steadily east to west, fairly 
high, singly and in twos, an indication 
that the species was moving farther to the 
south at this date. Up the Hudson, in 
Dutchess County, M. S. Crosby reports a 
flock of about 64 Red-tailed Hawks on 
September 23. 

At Mastic, Long Island, flights of 
Wilson’s Snipe were noted September 4 
and on September 19. In the morning of 
the latter date a flock of about seven birds 
circling over a point of bay marsh (where 
they presently alighted on some dead 
stubble) bunched in a close-ranked flock 
like Dowitchers or Yellow-legs, unusual for 
this species. 

Though as a whole the southward move- 
ment of land birds was rather delayed, we 
find inconsistencies, as is so often the case. 
Exceptionally early arrivals, reported by 
M. S. Crosby of Rhinebeck, are Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, August 8, (Poughkeepsie); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, September 5 
(Poughkeepsie); and Rusty Blackbird, 
September 23.—J. T. Nicnois, New York 
City. 
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PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Almost daily 
rains throughout August and a correspond- 
ing number of fine clear days through the 
month of September were the pronounced 
features of the weather conditions in this 
vicinity. Up to this time (October 11), no 
killing frosts have occurred although 
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thickly falling leaves and highly colored 
foliage announce the arrival of fall. Early 
autumn finds the berry-bearing trees and 
shrubs with an extra-heavy crop of fruit. 
The acid berries of the Sour Gum are 
being devoured by large flocks of Robins, 
Cedarbirds, and numbers of Flickers; the 
scarlet berries of the flowering dogwoods 
remain untouched as yet, their astringent, 
puckery taste, apparently not being in 
favor while better viands can easily be 
found; along the coast an enormous crop 
of beautiful misty colored bayberries have 
ripened, with stored-up energy enough to 
supply all demands made upon them by 
the hungry host that will devour them dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

By mid-August the fall migration was 
well under way, and many bird-voices 
could be detected almost any night as they 
made their way through the darkness over- 
head. About this time a number of trips 
were taken to the New Jersey coast where 
fall migration can be observed to greater 
advantage than inland. The usual number 
of Terns and shore-birds seemed to be 
present, though the latter, taken asa whole, 
were, perhaps, less abundant than last 
year (a banner shore-bird year). One of 
the abundant species was the Yellow-legs 
and from observations and reports there 
appears to have been a heavy flight of 
these birds. It is also well within bounds 
to say, from the number of records, that 
there was a slight but perceptible increase 
in the number of Upland Plover passing 
through during August. Two were noted 
at Cape May, August 15. At Sea Isle 
City, N. J., August 22, six Least Terns 
were noted, three of which were immature 
birds, and as the youngsters were con- 
stantly begging one of the old birds for 
food, it is quite probable that the birds 
had bred somewhere in the vicinity. On 
this same date a small flock of Turnstones 
and a Piping Plover were observed. The 
only Knots (flock of eleven) seen during 
the season were noted at Two-mile Beach, 
August 29. The northward summer mi- 
gration of Little Blue Herons and Egrets 
reached marked proportions this season. 
Numerous reports from along the coast 
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and points inland indicate that they were 
fairly common and widely scattered. As 
a usual thing, the Little Blues outnumber 
the Egrets, but it seems this year that the 
Egrets predominate. On September 109, at 
Cape May, ten Egrets and six Little Blue 
Herons were seen at one time feeding in a 
lagoon, truly an inspiring sight. 

The first week of October brought the 
usual quota of White-throated Sparrows 
and Juncos, together with quite a number 
of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers. Most of the 
Warblers, with the exception of the Myrtle, 
had by this time passed on.—JULIAN K. 
Potter, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON ReEc1on.—Bird-life has 
not appeared to be very abundant about 
Washington during August and September. 
Fewer distinct waves of migration than 
usual have been evident, and these, fur- 
thermore, have been less well marked than 
those of our autumn commonly are. Per- 
haps the most important of these, at least 
in so far as Warblers are concerned, ap- 
peared early in September, from the 4th 
to the 6th. 

The moderate temperature and gener- 
ally fair weather that prevailed during 
September seemed to have little effect on 
either the movements or the abundance of 
birds. Three species of Swallows were ob- 
served by F. C. Lincoln later in the year 
than they had previously been seen about 
Washington: the Barn Swallow, at New 
Alexandria, Va., on September 21, 1920 
(latest previously reported, September 19, 
1912); the Bank Swallow, at Hunting 
Creek, near Alexandria, Va., September 21, 
1920, (latest previous record, Septemberig, 
1886); and the Purple Martin, at the latter 
locality, September 21, 1920 (latest prev- 
iously recorded, September 20, 1918). Also 
a few other birds tarried longer than cus- 
tomary, such as the Kingbird, seen at 
Dyke, Va., September 14, its average date 
of departure being September 1; and the 
Wood Pewee, noted at the same place on 
September 21, against an average date of 
September 1g. On the other hand, a White- 
throated Sparrow was reported on Septem- 
ber 20, five days ahead of the usual time. 
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A flock of 75 Broad-winged Hawks, seen 
on’ September 14 at Dyke, Va., by F. C. 
Lincoln, represents practically all of the 
migration of raptorial birds reported from 
Washington so far this fall, although, of 
course, other flights may easily have escaped 
notice, as here the birds passing over fly 
ordinarily at a considerable altitude. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher noted many migrating 
Upland Plovers on August 16, which is 
apparent evidence of a continued and 
welcome increase in the numbers of this 
species in the eastern states. Until a com- 
paratively few years ago an Upland Plover 
was a great rarity about Washington, but 
now it occurs in migration regularly, al- 
though, of course, limitedly, every year. 

The conversion into parks of the flats 
and marshes along the 
Anacostia rivers, which is now in progress, 


Potomac and 
, is gradually eliminating most of the best 
water-birds the 
This is particularly 


ground for close to 
city of Washington. 
noticeable in the number of Herons seen 
during the summer and early autumn. 
Formerly the Little Blue Heron and the 
American Egret used to appear at these 
seasons in considerable numbers, especially 
along the Anacostia River, but this year 
they seem to be inclined to avoid it, al- 
though the Little Blue Heron has visited 
it sparingly up to at least the middle of 
September. An American Egret was seen 
by L. D. Miner at Alexandria, Va., as late 
as August 20. 

The Purple Martins that in June re- 
turned to their roost in the city of Wash- 
ington have not been quite so numerous as 
in recent years. Furthermore, they have 
been very restless this summer, leaving the 
vicinity of the Red Cross Building for 
more aristocratic quarters in the White 
House grounds, where they remained until 
about August 6. After that they roosted 
in other places nearer the Potomac River 
and the outskirts of the city—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


MINNESOTA REGION. ITASCA STATE 
Park.—Towards evening, on August 15, 
the first flock of migrating Night-hawks 
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passed southward through the Park—a 
large, straggling company circling over 
the forest and feeding as they went along. 
Other flocks followed on subsequent 
dates, notably on the 25th, when the air 
seemed filled for several hours with the 
darting birds. Night-hawks are rarely 
seen in the Park during the nesting season 
as the country is not suited to their needs. 
The last of the Black Terns left between 
August 22 and 25. Several adults were 
seen on the rsth, still in the full black 
dress. 

The three eggs in a Black-billed Cuckoo’s 
nest that had been under observation 
for several days all hatched on August 11 
and 12 and the young, by the 15th, were 
all nearly of the same size. In the experi- 
ence of the writer this nearly simultaneous 
hatching of the eggs of our Cuckoos is the 
rule instead of a several-day interval 
between each egg, as described by some 
ornithological writers. Audubon’s graphic 
description of a continuous process extend- 
ing over several weeks has not applied 
to any one of a number of nests examined 
by the writer in Minnesota. The manner 
in which the uncanny, hissing, reptile- 
like young of the Cuckoo are fed is a 
singular and interesting performance. 
The youngster, rising with rapidly vibrat- 
ing wings, seizes firmly the bill of the 
old bird to which it clings tightly, while, 
if my observations are correct, it sucks 
the food from the mouth of‘ the parent. 
The birds are thus attached for a quarter 
of a minute or more. Several large, white, 
flat-topped papille or tubercles on the 
roof of the mouth of the young bird 
apparently assist it in maintaining its 
hold on the smooth bill of the old bird. 
A small finger-tip inserted well down in 
the open, upstretched mouth of a nestling 
is seized securely and a suction action is 
distinctly perceptible. All the various 
movements described have been secured 
the past summer in motion pictures. 


MINNEAPOLIS VicinITy.—On October 
6 and 7 a visit was made to the preserve 
of the Long Meadow Gun Club, ten miles 
south of Minneapolis, and the sloughs were 
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found to contain an immense number of 
Coots or Mud-hens and a most unusual 
abundance of Pintail Ducks. Due to 
freshets in the summer killing the growth 
of wild rice, the big sloughs are this fall 
like open lakes, and, covering the surface 
in almost unbroken ranks were thousands 
of Coots and hundreds and hundreds of 
‘Sprigs.’ It was an interesting sight to 
watch the latter feeding. The water 
being only a little over a foot in depth, 
a good rear fourth of the bird projected 
above the surface when it ‘tipped up’ 
to feed from the bottom, and the sun, 
shining on the pure white of the under- 
parts, produced the effect of a glistening 
white ball taking the place of the Duck 
When hundreds of them were thus ‘tipped 
up’ at once all over the lake, it suggested, 
as some one remarked, a widespread array 
of white water-lilies. Pintails are always 
here in fair numbers but never before in 
the history of the Club has there been 
such an invasion. Other kinds of Ducks 


have thus far been rather scarce, and the 
shooting, up to mid-October, has been 
poor compared with last year when there 


was a remarkable influx of Ducks of many 
species, caused apparently by the great 
drought farther west. Last year, between 
September 15 and October 15, there were 
killed at the Club’s grounds 510 Ducks; 
this year, during the same period, 272. 
Very few northern Ducks have appeared, 
caused, probably by, the warm weather. 
There has been a considerable movement 
of Ring-billed Gulls this fall and a rather 
more than usual number of Lesser Yellow- 
legs— Tuomas S. Roserts, Zodlogical 
Museum, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City Recron.—An interesting 
event recorded during the present fall 
migration has been the very early arrival 
of Pelicans. Mr. William Andrews, who, 
readers of this letter may possibly recall, 
has his small home on a wooded and rocky 
point overlooking a picturesque bend of 
the Missouri River near Courtney, and 
who furnishes constant and reliable notes 
from that delectable region, advises that 
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a flock of these large birds, numbering 
between 150 and 200, appeared on Sep- 
tember 1. This is quite ten days earlier 
than any previously recorded date of 
arrival. Mr. Andrews’ notes for the month 
of August are full of interesting and im- 
portant matter, as, for instance, five Least 
Terns, numbers of Great Blue Herons, and 
swarms of Barn, Bank, and Cliff Swallows 
during the first five days; a small flock of 
Blue-winged Teal and several Pied-billed 
Grebes on the 13th; a great wave of mixed 
Sandpipers on the 21st; one immature 
Little Blue Heron (a most unusual species 
for this region) on the 22d; more and larger 
flocks of Blue-wings with a few Shovellers 
on the 30th and 31st; and on September 1 
an immense wave of Kingbirds, several 
species of Warblers, Baltimore Orioles, 
Great Blue Herons (40 in sight at one 
time), and a few Least Terns. 

The first three weeks of September were 
marked by no unusual activity among the 
migrants, save on the 7th, when Barn 
Swallows came in from the north in 
thousands, and on the 18th, when Pied- 
billed Grebes were to be seen wherever 
there was water enough to float one. The 
first Pintails, a flock of ten, appeared on 
the 21st, and a number of both immature 
and adult Herring Gulls were seen on the 
24th. The 28th witnessed the greatest 
flight of the season, and may be accounted 
for by the fact that there arrived the next 
morning a cold wave accompanied by a 
high wind from the northwest. Birds 
noted ahead of this sudden and unfavorable 
change in the weather included ver 
seventy flocks of ducks (mostly Blue-wings, 
Shovellers, and Pintails, with a sprinkling 
of Mallards), numbers of Yellow-legs, 
Coots, Spotted Sandpipers, Herring and 
Ring-billed Gulls, Turkey Vultures, Marsh 
Hawks, Broad-wings, and hordes of Tree 
Swallows. 

The usual crowds of the commoner 
species were noted passing on time during 
the ten days following the cold wave. On 
October .£o, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
Myrtle Warblers, Harris’, White-throated, 
and Savannah Sparrows were found in 
numbers. On this date Dix Teachenor 
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brought in a specimen of Gambel’s Spar- 
row, indicating again that this form is 
probably a regular migrant through 
western Missouri. Mr. Teachenor was the 
first observer, so far as the writer knows, 
to note the fact that this bird occurs 
regularly this far east, and hopes in time 
to accumulate a large enough series of 
specimens to establish the fact beyond 
question. 

After several days of ideal weather, a 
noticeable movement of Meadowlarks, 
Bluebirds, Nighthawks, and other common 
species on October 12 and 13 indicated 
that the balmy days might soon come to 
an end. On the 14th a cold, driving rain 
set in from the northeast with promise of 
turning to snow, and now local observers 
are on the alert for that most stimulating 
of all wild music, the yodeling of Canada 
Geese.—HArry Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER REGION.—The writer has often 
wondered if the ornithologist of the future 
will predict migratory waves as the mete- 
orologist forecasts storms; would a full 
knowledge of the weather conditions over 


the subpolar regions enable one to foretell 


bird-waves? Weather conditions in the 
north of Colorado and in the high altitudes 
of the state, and especially about Denver, 
have been mild, and, in fact, ideal for the 
continued stay of our Warblers, for ex- 
ample. Yet some of them seemed to have 
reached this region and passed on con- 
siderably earlier than normal. 

The earliest date that Audubon’s War- 
bler has been seen by the writer in this 
neighborhood is September 28, and the 
latest October 20, yet this year it appeared 
here in numbers on September 19, and 
none have been noticed since September 28; 
in other words, the wave of south-going 
Audubon Warblers appeared this fall ten 
days early, and was over with by Sep- 
tember 30. On the other hand, the Yellow 
Warbler was last seen here on August 29, 
which is as late as the writer has ever seen 
it here. The Pileolated Warbler’s previous 
latest appearance hereabouts is Septem- 
ber 14, while this year it was September 20. 
These three species of Warblers certainly 
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give no inkling as to what relation the 
local weather conditions have With their 
migration movements—one left on time, 
so to speak; one was ten days early; and 
one seven days late! It is of interest to 
ask what might have been the conditions 
in the higher altitudes, where the Audubon 
and the Pileolated Warblers breed, that 
caused these anomalies in migration, for 
such they appear to me. Bronzed Grackles 
breed sparingly in and about Denver, but 
only appear in large flocks any time be- 
tween September 15 and 30; this season 
they came in flocks at the usual time. The 
latest date on which the writer has noted 
Audubon’s Hermit Thrush in this neigh- 
borhood, in the past is August 31, yet this 
year one was recorded as having been seen 
near my house on September 28. Though 
believing that these late-appearing Bronzed 
Grackles and the Thrush are not the left- 
overs of our breeders, but most likely 
migrants from the North, the writer has, 
however, no way of proving this idea, but 
hopes that banding will help solve the 
question. He looks forward eagerly to the 
data which will be accumulated when this 
banding method gains the prominence it 
merits. The Robin migration during the 
season just passed has been very character- 
istic, coming in great waves, as in years 
past, a few days exhibiting extraordinary 
numbers, followed by days of relative 
scarcity. One very large wave centered 
about September 18. Bullock’s Orioles 
commonly depart in the third week of 
August, which was true of this year. This 
species has been noted by myself here as 
late as September 24. 

Clay-colored, Brewer’s, and Chipping 
Sparrows have been exceedingly common 
the past two weeks; in fact, many more 
than usual have been noted since August 
21; they are thinning out at this writing. 
There have been rather more Rock Wrens 
than usual, and they have reached the 
region notably earlier than ordinarily; the 
usual abundance occurs, on the average, 
during October, while this year it was 
noted in September. 

My general impression of the past two 
months is that the most characteristic 
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migrants have passed through the region 
very early. In fact, the contrary was an- 
ticipated by the writer as he noted the 
continued mild weather, hence he has not 
been very much impressed with his fore- 
casting ability —W. H. BercToLp, Denver, 
Colo. 


San Francisco REG1Ion.—Dates of de- 
parture of summer residents are very diff- 
cult to ascertain. The following list is in- 
complete, but may serve to supplement 
other data. 

The Allen Hummer was seen by Miss 
Wythe in the Botanical Gardens on the 
University of California campus October1t1. 
This is a late date, though they are abun- 
dant during September, contesting the 
Anna Hummer’s right to corner the supply 
of honey stored by salvias, honeysuckle, 
lion’s tongue, and other late-blooming 
flowers. Olive-sided Flycatchers had 
young still in the nest the last days of July. 
The first half of August they were still 
conspicuous a few blocks from the nesting- 
site and disappeared before the end of 
August. The western Wood Pewee was 
seen in a Berkeley cafion September 23, 
but I have no record of it between Aug- 
ust 24 and that date. The Western Fly- 
catcher was seen frequently up to Sep- 
tember 25. The Black-headed Grosbeaks 
had apparently disappeared by the third 
week in August, but Dr. Grinnell reports 
one in North Berkeley on September 28. 
The Lazuli Bunting was heard singing on 
August 16. The Yellow Warbler was seen 
September 29, and the Pileolated, Sep- 
tember 15. September 23 probably repre- 
sents an average date for the departure of 
most of the House Wrens, but some indi- 
viduals remain through the winter. The 
Russet-backed Thrush is often seen during 
the third week in September, but this year 
my last record is dated September 5. Mrs. 
Kelly, however, reports a flock of twenty 
Russet-backed Thrushes still feeding on 
pyracantha berries in her garden in Ala- 
meda on October 12. 

The list of transients includes the 
Western Gnatcatcher, September 8; Cali- 
fornia Woodpeckers, September 19 to 
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October 3; Traill Flycatcher, September18; 
Western Tanagers, August 28 to Septem- 
ber 10; and Lewis Woodpeckers, October 3. 

The winter residents registered so far 
are: Sharp-shinned Hawk, August 30; 
Red-breasted Sapsucker, October 8; Inter- 
mediate Sparrow, September 23; Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, September 29 (in the 
Claremont Hills); Fox Sparrow, October 4; 
Audubon Warbler, September 24; Town- 
send Warbler, October 2 (Miss Wythe); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (on Tamalpais), 
October 10; and Hermit Thrush (Mill 
Valley), October 10. Five Juncos and 
twenty-five Western Robins were seen on 
the campus September 18, but both were 
interpreted as locally bred, as Robins 
were reported numerous in outlying dis- 
tricts of San Francisco in early September, 
and both Robins and Juncos had been 
breeding in several localities in the Bay 
Region. 

A visit on September 14 to the lower 
reaches of San Francisco Bay, where one 
of the gun clubs is pumping fresh water to 
fill artificial ponds, resulted in a very satis- 
factory introduction to Avocets, Black- 
necked Stilts;—and Yellow-legs (both Les- 
ser and Greater). Pintail Ducks were pres- 
ent by the thousands, and on the salt water 
Northern Phalaropes were very abundant. 
A flock of about thirty White Pelicans 
maneuvered over the ponds. Shore-birds 
have been very much reduced in numbers 
on the Alameda Estuary this fall. With 
the tide right, and other conditions appa- 
rently favorable, the list for September 
25 included: Two Eared Grebes; a few 
Western, California, and Ring-billed Gulls; 
three Cormorants; a small flock of Western 
Sandpipers; three Marbled Godwits; one 
Willet; one Black-bellied Plover; and fif- 
teen Killdeer. Similar conditions have 
prevailed through the fall, and seem to 
indicate that the birds have found more 
favorable feeding -grounds.— AmeEtia S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGIon.—Late summer in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles offers little 
worthy of special notice. The scarcity of 
the resident birds of the open country and 
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foothill cafions has been noted and com- 
mented on by nearly all our observers. 
Arizona Hooded Orioles were recorded by 
three different observers as remaining until 
September 20, about a month later than 
their usual time of departure. The young 
were still being fed September 14, but 
whether they were a second brood or not 
was not determined. One full-plumaged 
male was seen and its call heard Septem- 
ber 19. No other males were noted later 
than August 26. A Dove’s nest with four 
fresh eggs was found September 4. A very 
noticeable falling off in the numbers of 
Doves and Meadowlarks, as compared 
with three or four years ago, may be 
attributed in part at least to the use of 
poisoned grain in the organized campaign 
carried on for the extermination of the 
ground squirrel. Quail, which keep more 
to the cover of brushy hills and cafions, are 
apparently holding up better. Meadow- 
larks, however, were seen in great numbers 
in the Antelope Valley in the early part of 
September, as were also Crows, Sparrow 
Hawks and Ravens. 

At the summit on the Ridge route (alti- 
tude 5,320 feet) overlooking Antelope Val- 
ley, birds of many species were abundant. 
Among those noted in a brief stop were 
Western Bluebirds, Purple Finches, Plain 
Titmice, Slender-billed Nuthatches, Green- 
backed Goldfinches, and many California 
Woodpeckers. Twenty-five white Pelicans 
were seen in flight over Crane Lake on 
September 4. 

August records include four Anthony 
Green Herons at Echo Park Lake on the 3d, 
and on the 7th 75 Heermann Gulls at 
Laguna Beach, most of them in the dark 
plumage of the young birds. 

August 20, at the entrance of Eaton 
Cafion, a very large number of Western 
Tanagers was seen, apparently all females 
or young. On the 26th, another large flock 
was seen in Griffith Park, which included 
males still in summer plumage. The Black- 
chinned Hummingbird was still with us 
September 15, and on that date one Ru- 
fous Hummingbird was seen. September 
19 brought in migrating Brewer, Black- 
chinned, and Lincoln Sparrows. The 
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Gambel Sparrow was, as usual, the first of 
our regular winter visitants to return, one 
bird being reported about September 20. 
The next report given me was for the 24th, 
and after that there were daily accessions 
until his cheery little song announced his 
presence in all our gardens by the end of 
the first week in October. Next to arrive 
was the Audubon Warbler, first seen on 
September 24, and abundant in a few days. 
Say’s Phoebe was found at Silver Lake on 
its usual winter hunting-ground, Septem- 
ber 24. Several Western Gnatcatchers 
were also there on that date. Little has 
been seen of the fall migration of Warblers. 
The Pileolated and the Yellow, which have 
been seen from time to time through the 
summer, have had their numbers aug- 
mented. A few Lutescents have been 
noticed, and the Dusky that usually comes 
in July or August delayed his arrival until 
October r. 

The migration of shore-birds likewise has 
been somewhat later than the average, with 
intervals of almost total absence of those 
birds ordinarily common. Most striking is 
the small flocks of the Least and Western 
Sandpipers, as contrasted with the thou- 
sands of former seasons. Marbled Godwits 
have been more abundant than is usual, 
as have also the Yellow-legs and Black 
bellied Plover. A fairly representative list 
for September 12 included two Egrets, 
three Ruddy Turnstones (rare), and two 
Avocets. September 9g a large flock of 
Northern Phalaropes, conservatively esti- 
mated at 1,000, were seen on an inlet near 
Long Beach. They have remained through 
the month and have been seen by many 
observers, though their numbers have 
varied, 200 estimated October 5. Octo 
ber 3 two Surf-birds were seen near Long 
Beach, attesting to the suitability of their 
name by their actions. September 28, 
October 5 and 7, at Playa Del Rey, an 
Osprey was studied by large classes. He 
was observed perching above the lagoon 
on watch, soaring over the waters, dis- 
playing his plumage to our interested 
gaze, plunging for his prey, and bearing off 
a fish in his talons.—Frances B. 
ScHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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REVISION OF THE AVIAN GENUS PASSE- 
RELLA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF 
THE RACES IN CALIFORNIA. By H. S. 
Swartu, University of California. Pub. 
in Zoél., Vol. 21, No. 4, pp. 75-224; 
plis. 4-7; figs. 30; Sept. 11, 1920. 


Of the sixteen races of Fox Sparrow 
treated in this monograph, only one, our 
common Passerella iliaca iliaca, is found 
east of the Rocky Mountains, while the 
remainder are distributed, during the nest- 
ing season, from southern California north 
to Alaska. During the winter all the 
western forms occur regularly, and the 
eastern form casually, in California. To 
the eastern field student, a Fox Sparrow is 
simply a Fox Sparrow and one of the easiest 
members of its family to identify. But the 
observer on the Pacific coast may focus 
his glass on any one of the fifteen, or pos- 
sibly sixteen, races and, as Mr. Swarth 
tells us that even in the study he cannot 
definitely name all the specimens of Fox 
Sparrows he has examined in the prepara- 
tion of this paper, it is clear that many field 
identifications must be followed by an in- 
terrogation mark. 

However, as far as descriptions of plum- 
age, migration routes, dates of occurrence, 
etc., go, Mr. Swarth has here given the 
student all the assistance he may expect 
to receive of this kind. Of much greater 
importance are the results of his studies as 
they reveal suggestive facts in relations 
and in distribution, extent of migration, 
and winter as well as summer areas of 
occupation. In these, and in other respects, 
this paper contains much of value to the 
faunalist and ecologist, so much, indeed, 
that we regret the author has not pre- 
sented a summary of his discoveries, con- 
clusions, and theories, that those who run 
in other fields of science may read. 

The line cuts, maps, and photographs 
are instructive, but the colored plate by 
Brooks, showing four races of Fox Spar- 
rows would in our opinion have been more 
effective (if less pleasing) if the birds had 


been treated as specimens with no attempt 
to make a picture. When we compare 
birds’ skins we do not place them at dif- 
ferent angles and in different directions 
against a parti-colored background.— 
ee 


THE Foop or WEsT VIRGINIA BirDs. By 
Eart A. Brooxs. Published by the 
State Commission of Agriculture, 
Charleston, W. Va. 8vo. 74 pages; 
photographs and colored plates. 

This is a readable and practical little 
manual of economic ornithology in which 
the author has succeeded in placing a large 
amount of information in a comparatively 
limited space. Although prepared for use 
in West Virginia, it will answer admirably 
for a general textbook.—F. M. C. 


GUIDE TO THE SUMMER BIRDS OF THE 
BEAR MOUNTAIN AND HARRIMAN PARK 
SECTIONS OF THE PALISADES INTERSTATE 
Park. By P. M. SILLOWAY. 8vo. 105 


pages; 1 map; 32 half-tones from photo- 


graphs. New York State College of 

Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., 1920. 

This paper is based on the field-work of 
the author from May 27 to August 8, 1918, 
and June 6 to July 31, t919. During this 
time he observed 88 species. Adding to 
this number the birds reported by Mearns* 
as breeding in the same region, but not 
found by Silloway, and the summer birds 
of this district number considerably over 
one hundred species. Prepared as a guide 
for the use of visitors to the Park, the 
author tells how the Park may be reached, 
describes its general characteristics, gives 
the student some excellent advice on how 
to study birds in the field, tells him where 
certain birds may be found, and adds three 
well-annotated lists of the birds observed 
at as many localities. 

Situated at the northern limit of the 
Carolinian fauna there is, as might be ex- 
pected, a representation of Alleghanian 
forms. Thus the Hooded, Blue-winged, 


*A List of the Birds of the Hudson Highlands. 
Bulletin Essex Inst., in Vols. X-XIII, 1878-8r. 
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and Worm-eating Warblers are common 
and the Turkey Vulture “was frequently 
seen during the season of 1919,” while 
among the more northern forms found 
nesting or with young are the Black- 
throated Blue and Nashville Warblers, and 
the Canadian Warbler is believed to nest. 

The purpose for which this and other 
similar papers on the natural resources of 
Bear Mountain Park are prepared cannot 
be too highly commended. We understand 
that over 70,000 persons camped in this 
park system during the past summer. Here 
is material for a class in nature-study 
which, properly developed, presents almost 
limitless possibilities. 

Fortunately, the Park Commissioners, 
by the publication of these guides and the 
establishment of a local museum, have 
evidently determined to offer campers not 
only a home near to nature but an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of their sur- 
roundings.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avux.—In the October number of 
The Auk ‘Pattern Development in Teal,’ 
by G. M. Allen, takes the description of a 
southern race of Blue-winged Teal as 
occasion for a discussion of pattern forma- 
tion. The surface of a bird’s body may be 
divided into several areas from whose in- 
dividual centers the tendency to produce 
pigment tends to become less and less as 
the periphery of the particular area is 
reached. White markings tend to appear 
along the dividing-lines between adjacent 
areas. Such is the white ring on the neck 
of the drake Mallard and the white head- 
marking which characterized the adult 
male of the Southern Teal. ‘Migration and 
Physical Proportions’ by C. K. Averill, 
calls attention to the relation between 
length of wing and tail in birds of great 
powers of flight. The wing is not only long 
but the tail short, especially in the median 
line of the bird’s body. Bill and feet also 
tend to be reduced. Tabular arrangement 
of measurements of various related War- 
blers shows that the slight differences in 
proportion are towards such flight effi- 
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ciency of form, in those species that have 
the longest migration routes. This paper 
proves how matters of philosophic interest 
may sometimes be brought out by statis- 
tical consideration of purely descriptive 
data. 

‘Limicoline Voices,’ by J. T. Nichols, is 
an attempt to describe and explain the 
varied call-notes of shore-birds. Species 
with similar habits have notes correspond- 
ing in significance, allied species’ notes 
corresponding in derivation which fre- 
quently differ in significance. Which of it 
repertoire of call-notes an individual wil! 
use is related to what it is doing and what 
is going on about it; its state of mind (as 
alarm or confidence, etc.) being probably 
reflected in subtle differences of tone. 

There are three faunal papers: ‘Summer 
Bird Records from Lake County, Minn.,’ 
by C. E. Johnson, lists 89 species. It will 
give some idea of this country and its birds 
to mention that the Red-tailed Hawk and 
Great-horned Owl were found breeding 
and that Olive-backed and Hermit are 
the two Thrushes. ‘In the Haunts of 
Cairns’ Warbler,’ C. W. G. Eifrig, is a de- 
lightful narrative dealing with ornithology 
of the Maryland Alleghanies. Interesting 
comparisons are drawn between conditions 
here in the summer of 1918 and what they 
had been a number of years previous, some 
of the changes being directly traceable to 
encroaching settlement. Edward Fleisher 
gives an annotated list from the result of 
intensive field observation on the coast of 
southeastern North Carolina in middle 
April. Ninety-seven species are listed, the 
most interesting which he observed being 
a single individual of the Roseate Spoon- 
bill. The unexpected scarcity of those 
arboreal transients that reach our more 
northern latitudes in a wave as the trees 
come into leaf, is additional evidence that 
this wave of birds along the Atlantic coast 
moves northward very rapidly. 

‘General Notes’ contain a great variety 
of matter of unusual interest. The Louis- 
iana Heron is recorded from Cape May, 
N. J., by Stone. Frequent occurrence of 
southern Herons to the north in recent 
years is probably indicative of increasing 
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numbers on their breeding-grounds. Sev- 
eral notes are contributed by H. F. Lewis 
of Quebec. This year (1920) he found the 
nest of the Willet in Nova Scotia where the 
species has probably bred continuously in 
small numbers since the early days. This 
writer also suggests the possibility that 
migration routes of Ruby-crowned King- 
lets may be followed through a study of 
their song variation. Shufeldt calls atten- 
tion to changing nesting habits of the 
House Sparrow. C. G. Andrus, a Weather 
Bureau observer at Lansing, Mich., gives 
data on the height and speed of a flight of 
birds, not identified, though very likely 
Ducks. There is dearth of definite data 
on this subject in ornithology and the note 
illustrates how chance will sometimes turn 
the technique of one science to the advan- 
tage of another.—J.T.N. 


Tue Conpor.—The July and Septem- 
ber numbers of The Condor contain an 
unusually interesting series of articles on 
western ornithology. The July number 
opens with an excellent sketch, by H. S. 
Swarth, of Frank Slater Daggett, Director 
of the Museum of History, Science, and 
Art, of Los Angeles, who died April 5, 
1920. A portrait and a bibliography of 
thirty-nine titles accompany the article. 
Bassett describes the ‘Variations in the 
Song of the Golden-crowned Sparrow’ as 
he has heard them in California, and Wet- 
more gives the results of ‘Observations on 
the Habits of the White-winged Dove along 
the Gila River in Maricopa County, Ariz., 
in June, 1919. Claims of damage by Doves 
are frequently made because wheat is 
found in the birds’ crops. ‘Observations 
of the feeding birds, however, soon showed 
that all save a very small part of the grain 
was waste gleaned from the stubble.” Wil- 
lett, who has published several articles on 
the birds of Forrester Island, Alaska, 
based on field work in 1914-17, is now 
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able, as a result of observations made in 
the summer of 1919, to add the Slender- 
billed Shearwater, American Merganser, 
and Dwarf Hermit Thrush to the list of 
birds previously known from the island. 
Taylor describes ‘A New Ptarmigan from 
Mount Rainier’ as Lagopus leucurus rain- 
ierensis, and Grinnell separates the Brewer 
Blackbird of California as a distinct sub- 
species under the name Euphagus cyano- 
cephalus minusculus, selecting as the type 
a winter bird collected at Palo Alto, 
January 26, 1901. 

Two of the articles in the September 
number deal with birds of the National 
Parks and two with those of Alaska. 
Skinner contributes a paper on ‘The Pink- 
sided Junco’ in the Yellowstone and 
Milicent H. Lee some ‘Notes on a Few 
Birds of the Grand Canyon, Arizona,’ as 
observed on an early June morning at the 
Indian Gardens on the Bright Angel Trail. 
Hanna publishes some ‘New and Interest- 
ing Records of Pribilof Island Birds,’ in 
Behring Sea, Alaska, accompanied by a 
table showing the birds which breed on 
each of the islands in this group. The list 
of breeding birds now includes 20 species, 
of which only 4 are land-birds. As a result 
of experiences in 1911 and 1912 Dice fur- 
nishes a series of ‘Notes on Some Birds of 
Interior Alaska.’ The list includes com- 
ments on 86 species, of which only 28 are 
water- and shore-birds and 58 land-birds. 
One of the most important articles is that 
by Wetmore on ‘The Function of Powder- 
downs in Herons.’ From observations 
made on a Treganza Great Blue Heron, 
kept in captivity, and later on the Snowy 
Heron, Black-crowned Heron, and Bit- 
tern, he failed to substantiate reports that 
the tracts were luminous but found that 
before the oil-gland develops they furnish 
an oily substance which is used by the bird 
in dressing its feathers.—T. S. P. 
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" Bird- Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


As we close the twenty-second volume 
of Brrp-Lore and its 
contents for the year, we our 
indebtedness to those who have helped 
to make the volume for 1920 measure up 


mentally review 


realize 


to the standard of its predecessors. 

Especially are we grateful to the con- 
tributors to (‘The Season’) and we are 
confident that Brrp-Lore’s readers share 
our gratitude. Our chain of ‘Stations’ 
now reaches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and the bi-monthly summary from 
them of conditions in the bird world may 
be read with profit not only by present- 
day observers, but they constitute records 
of real reference value for all time. 

While prepared more especially for the 
use of teachers, Dr. Allen’s editorials and 
articles in the School Department have, 
formed one of the most 
important features of Brrp-Lore dur- 
ing the past year. Designed to present a 
general résumé of the subjects of which 
they treat, they contain also much 
original material and may, therefore, be 
studied to advantage not only in the 
classroom but by ornithologists who have 
long passed the pupil stage. 


in our opinion, 


THE annual report of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, pub- 
lished in this number of Brrp-Lorg, is a 
most encouraging document. Every word 
of it should be read by those who are 
interested in the things for which this 


organization stands, but we call attention 
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particularly to that portion of the report 
which deals with the Association’s work 
in forming Junior Audubon Classes. 
Therein we learn that over 280,000 
children were enrolled in these classes 
under the care of teachers who had 
volunteered to lead them over the first 
stages of the path toward a knowledge of 
the beauty and value of bird-life. This does 
not mean that this great army of boys and 
girls will continue to pursue their quest 
of bird-lore without further aid. Doubt- 
less to the majority of them member- 
ship in the Audubon Society will be only 
a pleasant incident of the year, later to 
become a memory of their childhood. 
But to thousands this introduction to 
their bird neighbors will be among the 
most lasting and potent influences of 
their school lives. Classmates will go 
their way, grow and change, but these 
new friends among the birds will remain 
forever the same, and continued associa- 
tion with them will become an ever- 
increasing source of purest delight. 

When one pauses to consider the educa- 
tional, recreational, and spiritual value of 
this opportunity which, during the coming 
years, the Audubon Society will offer to 
millions of American children, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the magnitude and 
importance of its achievements in this 
one field alone. Every true bird-lover will 
learn with regret that for lack of funds the 
Association was obliged to close the door 
in the faces of thousands of little seekers 
of bird-lore. While the number of children 
to be enrolled annually is doubtless 
limited only by the financial resources of 
the Association, we realize that it cannot 
hope to cover the whole field in a single 
year; but it does seem unfortunate that it 
should not be in a position to aid those who 
come to it for assistance. 


As we go to press, the thirty-eighth 
stated meeting of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union is in session with a large 
attendance and an excellent program. In- 
creased popular interest in the Union is 
indicated by the election of over 300 
associate members. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
-department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


WINTER BIRDS’ NESTS 


When the November winds clear the leaves from the trees and bushes 
many of Nature’s secrets stand revealed. Along the highways the nests of 
the Orioles and the Goldfinches that were so artfully concealed during the 
summer now flaunt themselves in our faces. In the shrubbery about the garden 
the nests of the Song Sparrow and the Catbird and the Yellow Warbler sud- 
denly jump into view as though they were scornfully asking “Where were 
your eyes last summer?” Now, if ever, we realize what adepts at the art of 
concealing their nests the birds really are. Some of the nests we readily identify, 
for even though the birds have flown, we remember how frequently we saw 
them about the particular tree the previous summer. Other nests that we 
meet with on our walks afield or that are brought to us we fail to recognize. 

There is something fascinating about a bird’s nest when we stop to examine 
it, or even if we pass it by with a cursory glance, we cannot help feeling the 
little romance that surrounds it. We marvel at the skill with which the strings 
or fibers are woven together or we wonder at the patience required to gather 
the innumerable tiny grasses and hairs that make up the nest. Until we know 
the bird that built the nest, however, we are discontented, and it is always with 
great satisfaction that we finally make up our minds as to just what bird built it. 

There is scarcely a schoolroom in the country that does not at some time 
or other come into possession of a bird’s nest or a small collection of nests. 
Sometimes the children seem to develop a mania for collecting nests and the 
school is flooded with them. Ordinarily these nests lay around without much 
care until the teacher gets disgusted with the meaningless litter and throws 
them into the waste-basket. If, however, the nests are given a little attention; 
if there is a place to keep the collection; and, particularly, if the teacher can 
identify the nests, the collection can be made one of the valuable aceessions to 
the schoolroom. It is the intention of these paragraphs to encourage the making 
of these nest collections and to show how they may be identified. 

The best time to start such collections is in November or December after 
the leaves have fallen. The nests are then easy to find, and no harm is done 
by collecting them for the birds have left them and, in very few cases, is the 
same nest used a second time. Of course, the nest which has been watched 
through the summer and about which one knows the entire history is the most 
interesting, but much can be learned from nests that are discovered in winter 
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for the first time. In collecting a nest it is always best to cut off the branch 
upon which it rests and preserve them together. The position of the nest upon 
the branch and its method of attachment are often as interesting and as neces- 
sary for identification as the materials from which the nest is made. It likewise 
provides the best means for preserving the nest for, with a few strands of fine 
copper wire or strong thread, it can be ‘sewed’ to the branch so that it will not 
fall off when it dries out. Wire loops or screw eyes can then be fastened to the 
branch so that it can be hung on the wall or in the cabinet. If for any reason it 
is not feasible to cut off the branch, the nest should be placed in a cardboard 
box, such as a collar-box, so that it will hold its shape and not drop litter. 
When nests are properly cared for, it is remarkable how many can be kept in 
a small space, and space is always at a premium in a schoolroom. Each nest 
should bear a neat label giving its name, where it was found, and the name of 
the child who discovered it. This makes the collection more useful, gives it a 
neater and more businesslike air, and usually gives all the stimulus that is 
needed to keep up the children’s interest. Only such nests as appear in good 
state of preservation should be kept. 

In some communities where school exhibits form an important part of the 
educational régime, held either at the school or at the county fair, exhibits of 
birds’ nests prove very attractive. If it is an exhibit of a single school, each child 
usually prepares an exhibit of a single nest. If it is a county exhibit, the school 
may exhibit its entire collection. Phe individual exhibits usually consist of a 
large card upon which is fastened the nest, a colored drawing or picture of 
the bird, and a composition or essay about the bird. This can be entirely 
the work of one child or it may represent the selection of the best nest, the 
best essay, and the best drawing from the school, according to the provisions 
of the competition. Great care should be given to the identification of the 
nests. 

The most satisfactory and most accurate way of identifying a bird’s nest 
is to discover it while it is still occupied and to identify the builder. Then after 
the young have flown, it can be taken and it will mean much more in the col- 
lection, and a much more interesting essay can be written about it. In case it 
is not found until winter, the teacher should help the child to identify it by 
means of the appended key. There is a great deal of variation in birds’ nests 
of the same species, particularly when in the different states of preservation 
found in winter. The general type of nest built by each species, however, is 
fairly constant and, in writing the key, the attempt has been made to select the 
characters which seem most constant. The specific materials of which a nest 
is constructed often vary according to what is most available, and unusual nests 
are frequently found that defy identification by anyone but a specialist. Thus, 
House Wrens ordinarily build the outside of their nests of small twigs, but one 
was sent to the author whicl. was made chiefly of wire clippings and hair-pins. 
The size and particularly the depth of a nest vary with the state of preservation 
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in which it is found, and the key will prove practicable only for such nests as 
are fairly well preserved. 

Ninety per cent of the nests found by children in northeastern United States 
will belong to one of the following nine birds that are common and whose nests 
are conspicuous when the leaves fall: Catbird, Chipping Sparrow, Goldfinch, 
Baltimore Oriole, Redstart, Robin, Song Sparrow, Red-eyed Vireo, and Yel- 
low Warbler. The nests of birds that build on the ground are not ordinarily 
found except when they are occupied and can be identified by seeing the birds 
themselves. In this key, therefore, they are grouped together to save space. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the use of keys, the follow- 
ing brief explanation is given: The first section of the key divides the nests into 
eleven divisions. First determine in which of these a nest belongs, and then 
turn at once to that division and trace it through. Whenever a letter is doubled 
or trebled, it indicates alternative conditions, and after determining under which 
one the nest falls, the others are ignored and the tracing continued under the 
correct heading.—A. A. A. 


KEY TO THE NESTS OF THE COMMON SUMMER RESIDENT BIRDS OF 
NORTHEASTERN NORTH AMERICA 


A. On the ground or in tussocks of grass 
AA. In the ground (in burrows) 
AAA. Above ground, in bushes or trees, on cliffs, or about buildings 
B. Hanging or semi-pensile nests 
BB. Not hanging 
C. In holes in trees or in bird-boxes 
CC. Not in holes 
D. Containing sticks or large twigs 
DD. With no sticks 
E. Felted nests of cottony materials 
EE. Not felted 
F. Containing an inner layer of mud 
FF. With no mud 
G. Covered with lichens 
GG. With no lichens 
H. Mostly of bark, fibers, and rootlets, with or 
without horsehair lining 
HH. Mostly of grasses, rootlets, straws, and leaves, 
usually with horsehair in the lining 
J. Not spherical 
JJ. Spherical nests 


I. ON THE GROUND OR IN Tussocks oF GRAss: These nests are seldom found except 
when occupied, and then can be identified by the birds. Only a list will be 
given. See also spherical nests. 


In Fields: Bobolink, Bob-white, Field Sparrow, Grasshopper Sparrow, Horned 
Lark, Killdeer, Meadowlark, Nighthawk, Pheasant, Savannah Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Spotted Sandpiper, Vesper Sparrow. 


In Woods: Black and White Warbler, Brown Thrasher, Canadian Warbler, Her- 
mit Thrush, Junco, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Mourning Warbler, Ovenbird, 
Ruffed Grouse, Song Sparrow, Towhee, Veery, Water-Thrush, Whip-poor-will, 
Woodcock. 


In Marshes: Bittern, Black Duck, Black Tern, Coot, Florida Gallinule, King 
Rail, Loon, Marsh Hawk, Maryland Yellow-throat, Pied-billed Grebe, Short- 
eared Owl, Sora Rail, Swamp Sparrow, Virginia Rail, Wilson’s Snipe. 
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II. In BurRROWS IN THE GROUND: 
A. Nesting in colonies in sand-banks 
AA. Nesting singly 
B. Drilling its own burrow 
BB. Utilizing some other burrow............ 


BANK SWALLOW 


KINGFISHER 
. ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW 


III. HANGING OR SEMI-PENSILE NESTS: 
A. In reeds or swamp bushes 


B. Open above 
A platform only slightly hollowed .LEAST BITTERN 
2. Deeply hollowed RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


BB. Spherical nests—opening on side. L ONG- AND SHORT-BILLED MARSHWRENS 


AA. In upland bushes and trees 
B. Small, less than 2 inches deep inside, fully suspended 
In berry bushes. 
In low branches or saplings 
In evergreens (usually) 
In middle of tree. 
In tree top or outer branches 


WHITE-EYED VIREO 
. RED-EYED VIREO 
. BLUE-HEADED VIREO 
YELLOW THROATED VIREO 
.WARBLING VIREO 


BB. Small, semi-pensile, partially supported ACADIAN FLYCATCHER 
BBB. Larger, over 2 inches deep inside 

1. Of dried grasses, sometimes partially supported....ORCHARD ORIOLE 

2. Of fibers, strings, and the like. BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


IV. IN HoLes In TREES OR IN BrrD-BOXEs: 
A. Nesting in colonies 
AA. Nesting singly 
B. Drilling holes, no nest at bottom 
1. Opening about 1% inches. . 
Opening about 13% inches 
3. Opening about 2 inches 
4. Opening over 2 inches 
BB. Using old Woodpecker holes or natural cavities of the same size or bird- 
houses with similar openings, building a nest at bottom of cavity. 
Nest of sticks lined with feathers House WREN 
Nest entirely of grasses. . BLUEBIRD 
Nest of straws and feathers 
a. Nest cuplike, open above . TREE SWALLOW 
b. Nest spherical or partially arched. -Hov SE (ENGLISH) SPARROW 
4. Nest of fibers, moss, wool, and feathers.. CHICKADEE AND NUTHATCH 
5. Nest usually containing a cast snake-skin. CRESTED FLYCATCHER 
BBB. Using Flicker holes or natural cavities of similar size, no nest built. 
SPARROW HAWK, SCREECH OWL, AND SAW-WHET OWL 
BBBB. Using larger natural cavities. ... enone ; vier ; 
BARRED OwL, GREAT-HORNED OWL, AND Woop Dvuck 


PuRPLE MARTIN 


Downy WoopPECKER 
HAIRY WOODPECKER 

. RED-HEADED WoOODPECKER 
FLICKER 


I 
> 
2 
5 


V. CONTAINING STICKS OR LARGE TwiGs: 
A. Bulky nests in trees, 15 to 60 inches outside diameter 
1. Very large, 30 to 60 inches Fish HAWK AND BALp EAGLE 
2. Smaller, no lining, flat. aia . HERONS 
3. Hollowed, lining of bark . Crow AND Owls | poor e a 
RED-SHOULDERED 
Hollowed, lining of fresh leaves or evergreens. . HAWKS a 
SHARP-SHINNED 
5. Spherical nests. . SQUIRRELS 
AA. Smaller nests, less than 15 inches outside 
B. Cuplike, in chimneys, hollow trees, or silos .............CHIMNEY SWIFT 
BB. Otherwise 
C. Platform, very shallow 
1. No lining. . 
2. A little lining 


.MourRNING DOVE 
iqtccugeneerees Cuckoos 
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CC. Deeply hollowed, 1 to 3 inches deep 
D. In — or scrubby trees, under 3% inches inside diameter 
. Lining of leaves and rootlets .CATBIRD AND BROWN THRASHER 
2. Lining of bark and wool MIGRANT SHRIKE 
DD. In trees usually evergreen, over 3% inches inside diameter. .. BLUE JAY 
VI. FELTED Nests oF Cottony MATERIALS: 
A. Nests wider than high, containing thistledown GOLDFINCH 
AA. Nests higher than wide, no thistledown 

B. Thick walled, usually in vertical fork of bush or tree.... YELLOW WARBLER 
BB. Thick walled, usually on horizontal branch of apple or similar tree usually 
decorated with bits of paper. . . LEAST FLYCATCHER 
BBB. Thin walled, usually close to trunk of small sapling. . «sso 6¢ eK DSTART 


VII. CONTAINING LAYER OF Mup: 
A. Built in trees 
B. Of grasses and mud, usually no moss, or dead leaves 
1. Under 4 inches inside diameter d 
2. Over 4 inches inside diameter ..... ...........BRONZED GRACKLE 
BB. Containing dead leaves and usually moss ................ Woop THRusH 
AA. Built on buildings, bridges, or cliffs 
B. Outer layer of grasses, mud within 
1. Under 4 inches inside diameter 
2. Over 4 inches inside diameter 
BB. Outer layer of mud, some grasses 
rt. Open at top, cup-shaped ............ BARN SWALLOW 
2. Open at side, gourd-shaped CuirF SWALLow 
BBB. Outer layer of moss and mud 
VIII. Wirn an Outer COoveRING oF LICHENS, SADDLED ON BRANCH 
A. Very small, less than 1% inches outside diameter 
RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 
AA. Larger, over 1% inches outside diameter 
1. Very deep, over 1% inches BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER 
2. Shallow, under 1% inches .. 8 Woop PEWEE 
IX. MostLy or Bark, FIBERS, AND RooTtLets, WITH OR WITHOUT HORSEHAIR LIN- 
ING 
A. Small woodland nests, usually in evergreens, less than 2 inches in diameter 
(seldom found). .PINE WARBLER, MAGNOLIA WARBLER, BLACK-THROATED 
GREEN WARBLER, PuRPLE FINCH, BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER 
AA. Small woodland nests, less than 2 inches in diameter usually in bushes or 
sprouts 
1. No dead wood in botton... CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER 
2. Bits of dead wood in bottom ......BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER 
AAA. Orchard or woodland nests, over 2 inches inside diameter 
B. Usually thin, flimsy structures 
1. Little or no lining, usually in high bushes 
ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
2. Considerable lining, usually in trees SCARLET TANAGER 
BB. Thick, well-formed structures with some cotton or wool 
1. Shallow, about 1 inch deep 
2. Deeper, about 1% inches deep 
X. Mostiy or Grasses, RooTLets, STRAWS, AND LEAVES, USUALLY WITH HorRSE- 
HAIR IN THE LINING, AND NOT SPHERICAL 
A. — many leaves, placed in weeds, ferns, or low bushes 
. Under 2 inches inside diameter 
2. Over 2 inches inside diameter 
a. Nest placed on mat of leaves. 
b. Leaves woven into nest 
AA. With few or no leaves 
B. Less than 134 inches inside diameter 
1. With thick horsehair lining CHIPPING SPARROW 
2. With few hairs, or none ............. FIELD SPARROW 
BB. Over 2 inches inside diameter 
1. With many or few hairs in nites payeneed .SONG SPARROW 
- No hairs, a few leaves ..............--  YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 


TYPES OF NESTS OF COMMON BIRDS 


Robin Baltimore Oriole 
Catbird Goldfinch 
Redstart and Yellow Warbler Red-eyed Vireo 
(Note thicker rim of Warbler’s uest) 


Redstart 
Yellow Warbler 
Chipping Sparrow 
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XI. SPHERICAL NESTS OF GRASSES, BARK, OR FIBERS: 
A. On the ground very thickly lined with soft grasses Mrapow MovusE 
AA. In bushes or vines, usually on some old bird’s nest and lined with cotton or 
wool DEER MOUSE 

AAA. In trees or about buildings 

1. Of bark and fibers, no lining, usually some leaves or sticks, often on an 
Cer ore rT Tere silane hose ication SQUIRREL 
2. Of grasses lined with feathers HovusE SPARROW 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
A TIMELY RESCUE 


Heavy snow had covered all the usual feeding-grounds of the birds. My 
friend put some crumbs on her window-sill. These were soon found by the 
English Sparrows, who feasted on them gladly. 

One day, among the guests appeared a Song Sparrow. Further investigation 
showed where he was roosting—under a barberry hedge piled with snow. 

Every morning he breakfasted on the crumbs and just before dusk he would 
come regularly for supper, then enter a little hole in the snow-bank, and creep 
into his bed. 

This continued for about three weeks, when another snowfall came and for 
three days my friend missed her little protégé. On the third morning, January 
31, the temperature at zero, it was found that the entrance to the retreat in the 
hedge was filled with snow. A search followed, and near the underpinning of 
the house, under some shrubbery, lay what appeared to be a dead Sparrow. 
On taking him up it was found that his heart was still beating. The little crea- 
ture was taken into the house, where he revived. 

He is now a petted member of the household, and, no doubt, will repay his 
benefactors next spring with his cheery songs. 

I should mention that a family of Song Sparrows was raised in this barberry 
hedge last spring. Can it be that this one accidentally got left behind when the 
rest of his family took their southern flight?—CassaNnDANA THAYER, Quincy, 
Mass. 

[Every severe winter many birds die from starvation and it is seldom that individuals 
meet with such a timely rescue as did this little Song Sparrow. But by feeding the birds 


regularly during the winter and never letting the supply of food fail, many catastrophes 
are averted.—A. A. A.] 


THE NEST OF THE LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH 


The male and female Water Thrush are alike in coloring. The general color 
is brown, with the upper parts of olive-brown and the under parts of buff 
with dark brown streaks. 

Our bird class watched this nest from the time it was first made, until the 
baby birds left the nest. Whenever a person watched it or even passed by it, 
the parent birds would fly around, uttering sharp chirps. One day they seemed 
to be more disturbed than usual and it was discovered that one little bird had 
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left the nest. Before night two more had gone, and the nest was left with two 
eggs in it. The eggs were bluish white with cinnamon spots more numerous at 
the larger end where it was a little over one-half inch in diameter. 

In a few days the deserted nest was examined in its original place and later 
it was collected and examined more closely. It was found on a bank about 
7% feet from the water. A sandy beach sloped up from the water about 3% 
feet. Then there was an abrupt perpendicular bank which rose the rest of the 
4 feet. The nest was snugly tucked away on a shelf of earth. The roof of this 
little home was a mossy spot, held by the roots of an old oak stump, with 
Canada mayflowers growing here and there. 

The nest was 8 inches back from the edge of the hood, and from outer 
edge to edge it was 5 inches in diameter. The inside diameter was 3 inches and 
it was 134 inches deep. 

When the nest was taken out it left a little hollow in the sand. The nest 
itself was composed of two distinct parts, an upper and a lower. To show how 
many trips were made just for the building of one nest, we counted every piece. 
The foundation was composed of 103 leaves, 46 rootlets, 49 pieces of moss, 
15 twigs, 1 piece of bark, and 87 pine needles. 

The upper part or lining of the nest was made of finer things, of which 
9 were horse-hairs, 29 pieces of moss, 122 rootlets, 222 pine needles and 58 
grass stems, besides many other small pieces. All these things were woven 
neatly together to make a pretty little round nest. 

All this shows how much birds have to work to make a home, and then 
often they are frightened away by people handling the eggs or squirrels suck- 
ing the eggs, or Blue Jays eating the little birds. However, these three baby 
Water Thrushes flew away without any of those disturbances.—LARcH CAmpP- 
BELL (age, 15 years), The “Dells” of the Wisconsin River. 

[This is an interesting study of a bird’s nest and one that anyone can duplicate with 
one of the winter nests. Of course, each piece of material does not mean a separate trip, 


as many are often brought at one time, but, nevertheless, each piece is usually selected 
with discrimination on the bird’s part.—A. A. A.] 


THE STORY OF A BIRD 


Once I went to the orchard with my aunt to call on a lady. In a corner by 
the steps was a barberry bush and the lady told me to look in it. I looked in and 
saw a Catbird’s nest with four little Catbirds. The mother was not there so I 
sat on the steps to wait. Soon she came with her mouth full of food for the 
young birds. When they were fed she went away and the father bird came with 
food, too, but when he saw me he flew away and so I went up on the porch 
and the mother came back and fed the young constantly while we talked on the 
porch.—Maryjorig E. HorrMan (age, 7 years). 


[A bird’s nest near the home is a great asset and Marjorie has the right idea about 
watching it.—A. A. A.] 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The National Association of Audubon 


Societies held its sixteenth annual meeting 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, on October 25 and 26, 


1920. 

At 8 o’clock on the first evening, a gen- 
eral public meeting was held in the large 
assembly hall. The principal speakers 
were Norman McClintock, of Pittsburgh, 
who showed moving pictures made by him 
the past summer on the Association’s large 
bird reservation at Orange Lake, Fla. 
These included many close-up, intimate 
studies of the home-life of Gallinules, 
Least Bitterns, Egrets, and other water- 
birds that assemble there to rear their 
young. Robert Cushman Murphy, of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and ScienceS, 
told the story of the vast bird colonies that 
make the great guano deposits on some of 
the barren islands off the coast of Peru. 
His address was illustrated with stereop- 
ticon slides and moving pictures which he 
had made showing the marvelous bird-life 
of these islands. 

The Secretary of the Association gave a 
brief résumé of the Association’s work the 
past year and spoke of the problems now 
confronting wild-life conservationists. 


Dr. F. A. Lucas, Acting President, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

At 10 o’clock, on the morning of Octo- 
ber 26, the business session opened in the 
Museum with Dr. T. S. Palmer, First Vice- 
President, in the chair. In addition to the 
annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
Field Agents, and representatives of 
affiliated organizations, four members of 
the Board of Directors were elected. Dr. 
F. A. Lucas and T. Gilbert Pearson, whose 
terms had expired, were reélected. In 
place of Ernest Harold Baynes, whose 
term expired, John Dryden Kuser, of 
Bernardsville, N. J., was elected. To fill 
the unexpired term of William Dutcher, 
deceased, Miss Heloise Meyer, of Lenox, 
Mass., was appointed. 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon, Edward H. 
Forbush presided at the Educational Con- 
ference. Here talks were given and discus- 
sions entered into by Winthrop Packard, 
Mrs. Mary S. Sage, Miss Frances A. Hurd, 
Herbert K. Job, and other representatives 
of the Association, as well as by Prof. H. 
L. Madison, of the Rhode Island Audubon 
Society; Mrs. E. O. Marshall, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange Bird Protection 
Committee; Dr. G. Clyde Fisher and 
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Walden DeWitt Miller of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and a num- 
ber of others. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
also held in the afternoon, the following 


Bird - 
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officers were elected: President, T. Gilbert 
Pearson; First Vice-President, Dr. T. S. 
Palmer; Second Vice-President, Dr. F. A. 
Lucas; Secretary, William P. Wharton; 
and Treasurer, Dr. Jonathan Dwight. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING FOR BIRD-PROTECTION 


It will be a source of great satisfaction 
to all interested in the conservation of wild 
life in this country to learn that Warren G. 
Harding is wide-awake to the needs of 
conservation in this country and is in 
thorough sympathy with the best efforts 
for the perpetuation of our wild life and 
National Parks. 

At the meeting of the members of the 
National Association on October 26 a 
resolution passed instructing the 
Secretary to send the following telegram 
to Warren G. Harding and James M. Cox, 
the leading candidates for President of the 
United States: 

“The National Association of Audubon 
Societies now assembled in convention in 
this city, and representing two million bird- 
lovers and sportsmen, earnestly desires to 
learn whether, if elected President of the 
United States, your policy would be to 
guard the National Parks and Bird Reser- 
vations against any commercial attempts 
that may be made to exploit them; and 
whether you favor the enforcement of our 
Treaty with Canada for the protection of 
the valuable migratory birds.” 


was 


At once upon receipt of the message the 
following telegram was sent from Marion, 
Ohio: 


“T. GILBERT PEARSON, 

1974 Broadway, New York. 

Thank you for your telegram of Octo- 
ber 26. If you care to do so you may use 


“er 


the following message and release to the 
press. ‘I am fully in favor of a policy which 
will guard the integrity of our National 
Parks and our Bird Reservations. I favor 
the enforcement of our Treaty with Canada 
for the protection of valuable migratory 
birds. Please accept my greetings to your 
Association.’ ”’ 

[Signed] WARREN G. HaRDING. 


Two days later the following message 
was received from Mr. Cox’s office in 
Columbus, Ohio: 


“Your telegram received Governor’s ab- 
sence. Can assure you Governor Cox if 
elected would carefully guard the National 
Parks and Bird Reservations. Not know- 
ing provisions of Canadian Treaty unable 
to advise Governor’s stand. 

[Signed] W. S. PEALER, 
Executive Clerk.”’ 


Remembering the efforts at the last 
session of Congress to permit private in- 
terests to exploit the Yellowstone National 
Park and considering further the assaults 
made on the integrity of certain United 
States Bird Reservations and the lamen- 
table need of funds to enforce the Migratory 
Bird Treaty, it is with the utmost pleasure 
and satisfaction we learn that our new 
representative in the White House has 
voluntarily pledged to use his great powers 
for the benefit of these great National 
interests. 


A NATIONAL HUNTING LICENSE 


It is estimated that there are 7,000,000 
hunters in the United States. These figures 
are based on data collected by the United 
States Biological Survey for the year 1919. 
According to their figures, 3,600,000 state 
hunting licenses were issued that year. 
They estimate that at least 3,500,000 more 
hunters were exempt under the state game 


laws. This was because in many states 
hunting licenses are not required of resi- 
dents or land-owners. Hunters actually 
paid into various state treasuries about 
$4,500,000, which has enabled the states 
to run their game-protective departments 
and employ, either by means of fees or by 
salaries, about 2,600 game wardens. 


The Audubon Societies 


At the present time the Congressional 
appropriation for the Biological Survey 
for enforcing the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act amounts to only $142,500, a sum in- 
adequate to enforce the Federal bird laws. 
In order to provide such a fund a suggestion 
has been made that all those who hunt 
migratory birds should be required to take 
out a United States hunting license, cost- 
ing, perhaps, 50 cents. It is thought that 
the revenue from this source would yield 
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between one and two million dollars. Much 
thought has been given to this proposition 
and it appears to be favored by all those 
who are most familiar with conservation 
matters. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
some such law may be enacted at the com- 
ing session of Congress. If funds anything 
like the amount estimated to be derived 
from this source should be realized, a por- 
tion could well be spent for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of bird sanctuaries. 


THUMBS DOWN FOR MALHEUR LAKE 


On election day, November 2, 1920, the 
people of Oregon voted down the referen- 
dum for declaring Malheur Lake the Roose- 
velt Bird Refuge. The bill against which 
the majority of the Oregon votes was cast 
was for the purpose of deeding to the 
United States Government any claim that 
the state of Oregon might hold in the title 
of Malheur Lake. Until recently it was 
supposed that the Lake was Government 
property without question, and on Aug- 
ust 18, 1908, Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States, ordered it 
to be proclaimed as one of the United 
States Bird Reservations. Since that time, 
under the care of the Biological Survey, it 
has been guarded and protected as such. 

Malheur Lake is undoubtedly the most 
important breeding-place for wild fowl 
within the borders of our country. It is a 
shallow lake with reed-covered margins 
and islands. It occupies an area of about 
47,000 acres and in its vast expanse there 
accumulate every summer hundreds of 
thousands of Ducks, Geese, Grebes, White 
Pelicans, Terns, Cormorants, and other 
water-birds that come here for the purpose 
of raising their young. In the spring and 
autumn the lake swarms with innumerable 
flocks of migrating wild fowl. 

The fight for the Roosevelt Bird Refuge 
Bill was led by the Oregon State Audu- 
Lon Society officials, William L. Finley as 
its President being the active head. A 
Koosevelt Bird Refuge Association had 
heen organized and under this title the 
campaign was conducted. A wide pub- 


licity effort was carried forward. The 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
as a result of the keen interest of one of its 
friends, was able to contribute between 
two and three thousand dollars toward ex- 


‘ penses. The rest of the expense was borne 


by friends of the measure in Oregon. Those 
who favored the bill contended that this 
most important breeding-place in Oregon 
should be preserved for the benefit of the 
wild life; and that if the lake were drained 
its alkaline soil would not be found pro- 
ductive for general agricultural purposes. 
Those opposing the bill claimed that, if 
drained, the area of the lake bottom could 
be sold for hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to enrich the school fund, and that 
the whole idea of preserving it as a refuge 
was simply a matter of sentiment which, 
from their standpoint, was entirely un- 
necessary. Naturally the opposition was 
led by those who plan to reap benefit in 
dollars and cents by the destruction of the 
reservation. 

It is as much the case today as it was 
ten years ago that eternal vigilance is the 
price that must be paid if our American 
wild life is to be preserved. 

J. H. Cunningham, a prominent engi- 
neer of Portland, Ore., was one of the many 
who was strongly in favor of the Roose- 
velt Bird Refuge Bill. His comments, 
which appeared in the Oregonian of Octo- 
ber 31, 1920, are pertinent as to the atti- 
tude assumed by many of its friends: 


‘The average man is more or less selfish 
to the extent of wanting something con- 
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verted into dollars and cents, some ofwhich 
may be annexed by himself. The engineer, 
and more especially the irrigation engineer, 
hates to see land lying idle that could be 
irrigated through employing him to do the 
job; the conservation of wild life or the 
picturesque beauties of nature mean noth- 
ing to his unimaginative brain compared 
to the allurements of the almighty dollar 
when employed to turn a lake or waterfall 
into a truck garden or shoe factory. Being 
an engineer himself, the writer knows some- 
thing about him. Waterfalls are my special 
prey. I hardly ever look at one without 
making a mental calculation of how many 
horse-power or kilowatts it would turn 
out. Then again the thought occurs, if 
once developed and used to turn a lot of 
wheels in an ugly powerhouse, its beauty 
is forever destroyed, and what a prosy old 
world this would be if every bit of wild life 
and primitive wilderness ceased to exist! 
Why is it that the normal man (and 
woman) likes to put on old clothes and get 
out into the wilderness, away from all arti- 
ficial things, where nature has not been 
defiled by the destroying hand of man? 

“If it is proper to destroy all natural 
wonders for the sake of a few more acres 
of grain, why is it not right, as Mr. Finley 
suggests, to plow up all the parks and 
lawns and plant them in cabbage or corn, 
which, to some people, are far more beau- 
tiful than any monarch of the forest or 
gem-like lake in a dusty desert? In fact, 
some people like only the kind of scenery 
they can eat. 

“There are millions of acres of good land 
lying between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean that can be irrigated and 
cultivated without destroying some natural 
wonder. 

“Again, this cry of robbing the school 
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fund is mostly political buncombe. No 
child is going to suffer for the want of edu- 
cation merely because these particular 
lands are not sold to a few farmers. 

“It is also stated that the creation of 
this bird reserve will tend to discourage 
development of roads and railway construc- 
tion in Harney County. However, it is 
probable that the bird reserve would en- 
courage the building of roads, since the 
autoist is a powerful factor in the matter, 
and any novel attraction to the tourist 
brings dollars into the state. 

“The writer is not a member of the 
Audubon Society, but is one of the ‘we’s’ 
so facetiously referred to by Mr. Bennett, 
for he would rather see a natural wonder 
developed to the fullest extent with a good 
road, inviting the tourist to the Malheur 
Bird Reserve, and the conservation of our 
fast disappearing game birds, than to see 
it laid out in geometrical rectangles of hay 
or grain, which can be produced more 
abundantly on land in other parts of the 
state. 

“If the people wish to exterminate all 
wild life, why not abolish game laws en- 
tirely, and do the thing at one fell swoop? 
Two or three years would be enough with 
the assistance of the game hog. 

“But I can well understand the attitude 
of the local members of engineering societies 
in opposing this bill. To many engineers 
the most beautiful thing on earth is a mass 
of concrete and steel replacing one of God’s 
masterpieces of nature. He hies himself to 
the wilderness (at so much per), sets up 
his transit, cuts down trees a thousand 
years old, blows up rocks and scares all 
the game out of the country, and down’on 
Malheur Lake probably cusses the ducks 
and geese for sitting up late at night and 
keeping him awake.” 


Annual Report of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for 1920 


REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, SECRETARY 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the most significant occurrences in the field of bird-protection the 
past year was the decision of the United States Supreme Court upholding the 
constitutionality of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. This was the final scene 
in the drama which began in 1904 when George Shiras, 3d, introduced in 
Congress the first bill intended to place under federal protection the fortunes 
of North America’s migratory birds. 

In order that history may be recorded correctly I want to recall to your 
attention certain facts that may have been forgotten or possibly not ever 
known to some of our members. The bird bill of Shiras contemplated the 
protection of migratory game-birds only. The President of this Association 
urged its author to change the wording so as to include all migratory birds. 
This bill did not become a law, but its principles were embodied in the bird 
bill introduced years later. This proposed measure was given a committee 
hearing in the spring of 1912. The records of that day will show that of all the 
thirty or more organizations present and filing opinions, this Association alone 
voiced dissatisfaction with the bill as it stood and urged that it be amended 
to extend protection to all migratory birds. The suggestion was adopted, 
and the bill as passed contained this provision. Having gained Congressional 
sanction in this form, it was later embodied in the provision of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. The great importance of this feature of the Treaty was 
distinctly and strongly commented upon by Justice Holmes who rendered the 
Supreme Court decision on April 19, 1920. The fact that migratory non-game 
birds are protected in Canada and the United States by the Treaty is a direct 
result of the policies and activities of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and this fact should never be forgotten. 

The past year has seen further efforts to open conventions with the republics 
to the south of us with a view of securing protection for our birds that migrate 
to those countries. The wisdom, or perhaps I had better say the urgency, for 
such a course does not yet lie clearly before us, but the matter is under advise- 
ment and the United States Government has sent a naturalist to South America 
to study the situation with the object of arriving at a more intelligent under- 
standing as to the benefits to be derived should such an arrangement be entered 
into. ; 

Of late, vicious attacks on the National Parks have been made in Congress 
by those who would grant favors to western land interests at the expense of 
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our country’s richest nature sanctuaries. A bill to allow certain exploitations 
of the Yellowstone National Park came very near of passage, and another, 
intended to place the authority for granting water-power rights of the National 
Parks in the hands of three members of the President’s Cabinet, actually passed 
both Houses of Congress, and President Wilson, in spite of an avalanche 
of letters and telegrams, signed this measure and it became a law. This statute 
should most certainly be repealed at the coming session of Congress. Much 
effort undoubtedly will be required to defeat other Congressional measures 
for exploitation of National Parks. Attempts to secure such adverse legisla- 
tion now seem most certain. 

A few months ago a United States Treasury Department official, in recogni- 
tion of this Association’s many years of effort to suppress the traffic in bird’s 
plumage, presented us with a large assortment of bird feathers that had been 
seized by the customs officers while being smuggled into this country. These 
goods, at jobbers’ prices, were valued at more than $20,000. Exhibits, includ- 
ing Birds-of-Paradise feathers, both raw and dyed, groups of Aigrette sprays, 
plumes of the Goura, etc., were assembled and presented by the Association to 
forty-five museums, distributed through 27 states. These collections are now 
on exhibition at the following places: 


Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Museum of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
State Museum, Atlanta, Ga. 

State Museum, Augusta, Maine. 

Museum of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Museum of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Public School Museum, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Arizona Museum, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Museum of History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Museum of University of Chicago, Chicago, IIls. 
Museum, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Museum of Zoélogy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Museum, Maryland Academy of Sciences, Baltimore. 
The Joseph Moore Museum, Richmond, Ind. 

Indiana State Department of Conservation, Indianapolis. 
Zodélogical Museum, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 

Museum, State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 
Museum, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Barnum Museum, Tufts College, Mass. 

State Museum, Trenton, N. J. 

Museum, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Alabama Museum of Natural History, University, Ala. 
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State Museum, Gainesville, Fla. 

Museum of Natural History, Springfield, Mass. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ills. 

Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La. 

Museum, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Worcester Natural History Society, Worcester, Mass. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Museum, Guilford College, N. C. 

Museum, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Museum of Natural History, Urbana, IIls. 

Museum, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

Society of Natural History, Wilmington, Del. 

Office of Massachusetts Audubon Society, Boston. 
Birdcraft Sanctuary, Fairfield, Conn. 

Museum and Library, Oregon Audubon Society, Portland. 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In January, 1919, through the columns of Brrp-LoreE this Association 
first advised the public of the Eagle Bounty Law in operation in Alaska. Since 
then we have continued to bulletin, from time to time, the results of this 
measure. The last report from our representative in Alaska shows the official 
territorial records and reveals that bounties had already been paid on the feet 
of 8,356 Eagles. Nor does this tell the entire story of the appalling slaughter of 
the American Eagle, for it should be borne in mind that to collect the 50 cents 
bounty it is necessary to bring in the feet to some territorial official and pay 
a fee for an affidavit to accompany them before the bounty can be collected. 
Men who secure only one or two Eagles at a time, or who shoot their birds a 
very long distance from the place where the bounty is paid, of course never 
report their killings. Furthermore, many hundreds of Eagles undoubtedly are 
wounded by gun-fire and escape in the wilderness to die later from their injuries. 

We have filed the most vigorous protests against this law and for a time it 
appeared as though there were prospects of getting it repealed by the territorial 
legislature, but the latest reports are that a great majority of people, including 
Governor Riggs, have such large ideas of the destructiveness of this bird to 
fish and game that the Bounty Law is in no immediate danger. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER 


By the death of the President of this Association, William Dutcher, on 
July 1, 1920, there passed away the leading pioneer in the cause of American 
bird-protection. He was responsible for the establishment of this Association, 
and from the time of its incorporation, in January, 1905, until he was stricken 
with paralysis, in October, 1910, its growth and welfare were matters of ever- 
abiding concern in his mind. Although helpless for ten years, and deprived 
utterly of the power of speech or the ability to write, he never lost interest 
in reading or hearing of what was being accomplished for the cause that lay 
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so near his heart. The memory of his name and his work will never fade as 
long as men take note of the feathered guardians cf the field, or lift their heads 
to listen to the wild, sweet music in the trees. 


AUDUBON WARDEN WORK 


This Association’s system of employing special guards to protect important 
breeding-places of water-birds cannot for one moment be relaxed. This is one 
expense that has to be met every summer, no matter how limited the funds 
may be or how strong the calls come for expenditures in other directions. Sad 
experience has shown that, especially in the case of the nesting Egrets, a colony 
left unguarded means a colony in which the birds are sure to be shot. 

During the past year we employed thirty-seven wardens. Each man had 
charge of from one to three, or in some cases more, breeding colonies. The 
distribution of the wardens was as follows: New York, 1; Massachusetts, 1; 
Virginia, 1; Georgia, 1; North Carolina, 1; Mississippi, 1; South Carolina, 2; 
Michigan, 2; Louisiana, 3; Florida, 11; and Maine, 13. 

The nesting season of 1920 was a fairly good one in the guarded colonies. 
The loss of life from natural causes, such as high tides and storms, was not 
greater than on an average normal year, and no raids of consequence were 
carried out by feather hunters. 

During the spring the United States Biological Survey detailed special 
agents to operate in Florida in order to break up, as far as possible, the illegal 
traffic in aigrettes. Your Secretary had supplied the Chief of the Biological 
Survey with a long list of names of people who had been reported to be engaged 
either in the killing of birds or shipping of plumes in that state. We were 
informed that this list would be made a basis for the operations of the Govern- 
ment’s agents. To assist in carrying on this work the National Association 
appropriated $1,600 for the Survey’s uses. A large amount of patrolling was 
done by these wardens in South Florida with much beneficial attending publicity. 
Also some violators of the law were apprehended and fined; notably a man 
named Mackenson of Kissimmee. For twelve years the National Association 
had been receiving reports that this man was supposed to be engaged in the 
business of buying and shipping aigrettes, but it was only the past year, and 
by the Government’s assistance, that he was finally brought to the bar of 
justice. 

We have no Audubon wardens located in New York City, although we 
could use one or more to most excellent advantage. Members of the Association 
and others often report violations of the bird and game laws by letter or tele- 
phone. These reports we at once place in the hands of the state game warden 
department of the state from which the complaints were received, and many 
prosecutions have resulted. 
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FIELD AGENTS 


The Field Agents heretofore employed of recent years have been continued. 
Through lectures, published articles, correspondence, and personal work, this 
body of men and women are annually performing services of great value to 
the cause of wild-life protection. 

E. H. Forbush, Field Agent for New England, is one of the busiest men in 
Massachusetts, and his monthly communications on bird-migration and bird- 
protection are matters of household discussion in that state. His public lectures 
have continued with great frequency the past year. 

Among the Field Agents’ reports that will be heard today, the one from 
Winthrop Packard will show how diversified a man’s work may be when 
engaged in Audubon Society undertakings. His office and field duties are 
numerous and have been splendidly discharged. 

William L. Finley; of Portland, Ore., lecturer and agent for the Pacific 
Coast States, has been leading the fight made by the Oregon Audubon Society 
and the National Association to secure the passage by referendum of a bill 
which it is hoped will insure the perpetuity of Malheur Lake as a United States 
Bird Reservation. Mr. Finley made a most successful lecture trip through the 
eastern states the past winter, and during the summer he and Mrs. Finley have 
been engaged in making additional moving pictures. They were with your 
Secretary for a time on the coast of Texas in May, from which point they left 
to continue their field-work in the Yellowstone Park. 

Mrs. Mary S. Sage, who returned to the field staff of the Association in 
October, 1919, has been engaged most of the year in lecture and organization 
work on Long Island, where her efforts are made possible by the codperative 
arrangement existing between the Long Island Bird Club and the National 
Association. 

Herbert K. Job, in charge of the Department of Applied Ornithology, has 
conducted another successful session of his Summer School of Bird Study at 
Amston, Conn. Hundreds of visitors continue to flock to the Association’s 
Experimental Farm at this point. Wild-fowl, Ring-necked Pheasants, and other 
birds being propagated there have had a successful season. The game-birds 
are in direct charge of Keeper Calvin McPhail and under the general direction 
of Mr. Job. 

Arthur H. Norton, of Portland, Maine, reports much correspondence 
and other work occasioned by the rapidly growing interest in bird-protection 
in Maine. As a guest of the State Game Commission, he was able to make 
an informing and very valuable trip of inspection to many of our guarded 
bird colonies along the coast of his state. 

Miss Frances A. Hurd has spent the greater part of her time this year in 
Connecticut where she has been engaged chiefly in lecturing in schools, organiz- 
ing Junior Audubon Classes, and conducting other educational activities. 
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The Association helped employ three summer school instructors in bird- 
study this past season. 

Mr. A. C. Webb, of Nashville, President of the Tennessee Ornithological 
Society, was employed to give a course in bird-study at the Peabody Normal 
College located at Nashville. 

Miss Alice L. Prichard, Supervisor of Primary Teachers of Savannah, gave 
a three-weeks’ course in bird-study at the University of Georgia, having an 
enrollment of thirty-six students. 

A similar course was offered at the University of Colorado by Miss Edna 
L. Johnson of the University. This included field-work and laboratory lectures. 
Her class numbered fourteen students. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


All previous records in the organization of Junior Audubon Classes were 
broken the past year. Early in the season teachers began to send in the 
children’s fees in larger numbers than usual. Before the spring had far advanced 
the 200,000 sets of literature, bird pictures, and Audubon buttons prepared 
for the year’s work became exhausted. Reports from newly organized Junior 
Clubs continued to pour in by the dozen, by the score, and even by the hundred. 
Eighty thousand sets of leaflets and pictures left over from previous years were 
brought out of storage and were readily accepted by pupils and teachers in 
lieu of this year’s material. By the middle of May all possible sources of supplies 
had been exhausted and regretfully we began returning to the disappointed 
children their ro-cent fees. They had been invited to join the Audubon Society 
and when they tried to do so the Audubon Society was unable to accept them. 
For some weeks following, one thousand children a day, on an average, were 
turned away. Your Secretary had seen this condition approaching and had 
earnestly sought to secure funds with which to print more leaflets but with 
small success. In this connection it should be borne in mind that it has always 
cost the Association about 20 cents to supply the necessary material to every 
Junior Member and that the child who seeks membership pays only 10 cents. 
Our ever-generous and unknown Benefactor again gave $20,000 to this cause 
the past year. With a total of $27,500 we were able to collect for the Junior 
work, we enrolled and provided supplies to 280,963 children in the United 
States and Canada. I regret to state that collections for the coming school 
year have not thus far been as good as last, and the prospects are now that 
little more than two-thirds as many children can be supplied this year as last. 
To those who may see this report and who seeing care for children and the 
birds, let me remind them that for every gift of $100 for this work about 1,000 
children will be able to join the Audubon Society, wear its button, study its 
lessons, and learn many worth-while facts concerning the wild-bird life about 
them. 
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The following is a summary of the distribution of the Junior Audubon 
Classes formed in the various states during the school year ending June 1, 1920. 
The number of members enrolled in the classes in the various states is also given. 

State Classes Members 
Alabama 
Alaska. 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas... 
California... . 
Colorado. ... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia... . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa.... 
Kansas. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland. . 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana. ; 1,376 

Nebraska. . er eet : 3,051 

Nevada... AY i 127 

New Hampshire. ere i 2,089 

New Jersey ; ; 

New Mexico cea orate tele ey eee 368 

New York... ; ery. sup we eohe Nea aie ia 37,817 

North Carolina Soar ere Series 960 

North Dakota ; ; a Linnean 1,034 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ; és 1,018 

Oregon.... bch ere eee ie 3,815 

Pennsylvania as ; ee a 

Rhode Island. . Py eee eee rer rere ty re 666 

South Carolina. eta aah an Maeacetneet oe aa 1,514 

South Dakota. ae cee ets i ; Pests 1,140 

Tennessee. ... sea ie aes recat 774 
1,405 

608 

Vermont. . 

Virginia 

Washington 
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State 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 
Canada 
China. . 


Bin 6nttcerterdvasnncdbee anweneneiond a ae . 280,963 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


State and local Audubon Societies, bird clubs and natural history societies 
of various kinds, to the number of 129, are at the present time formally affiliated 
by membership with the National Association of Audubon Societies. Many of 
the organizations have made reports of their activities the past year and these 
will be published in connection with this report. In many cases the relationship 
between the National Association and the state and local workers has proved 
to be of the greatest mutual interest and profit. During the past year we have 
on a number of occasions been able to assist the efforts of various affiliated 
societies, and, on the other hand, some of them have been of great help to the 
Association’s projects. Especially has this been true in reference to the National 
Association’s plan of forming Junior Audubon Classes. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society, for example, appropriated $500 
toward paying for the services of extra workers in the schools of Massachusetts. 
The Long Island Bird Club, under the leadership of Mrs. Edward Townsend, 
contributed $2,150 to enable the Association to employ Mrs. Mary S. Sage to 
give her entire time to lecturing in schools, organizing Junior Audubon Classes, 
and doing similar work on Long Island. The Hamilton (Ontario) Audubon 
Society went to work in the schools of Hamilton and organized 9,469 children 
into Junior Audubon Societies, collected their fees and forwarded the same to 
the New York office in exchange for literature and buttons. The New Jersey 
Audubon Society asked the privilege of assisting in Junior organization work 
in that state, and more than one-fifth of the Junior members enrolled in New 
Jersey came in as result of the activities of the New Jersey Audubon Society. 

Following is a list of the organizations affiliated at the present time with 
the National Association: 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


California Audubon Society 

Colorado Audubon Society 
Connecticut Audubon Society 

District of Columbia Audubon Society 
East Tennessee Audubon Society 
Florida Audubon Society 
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Illinois Audubon Society 
Maryland Audubon Society 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Missouri Audubon Society 

New Hampshire Audubon Society 
New Jersey Audubon Society 
North Carolina Audubon Society 
North Dakota Audubon Society 
Ohio Audubon Society 

Oregon Audubon Society 
Pennsylvania Audubon Society 
Rhode Island Audubon Society 
Utah Audubon Society 

West Tennessee Audubon Society 
West Virginia Audubon Society 


CLUBS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Audubon Association of the Pacific (Calif.) 

Audubon Society of Irvington (N. Y.) 

Bedford (N. Y.) Audubon Society 

Bird Conservation Club (Maine) 

Blair County (Pa.) Game, Fish and Forestry Association 
British Columbia (Canada) Natural History Society 
Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Bird Lovers’ Club 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Audubon Society 

Burrough Junior Audubon Society (Kingston, N. Y.) 
Burroughs-Audubon Nature Study Club (Rochester, N. Y.) 
Canandaigua (N. Y.) Bird Club 

Carrollton (Ky.) Woman’s Club 

Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club 

Chautauqua (N. Y.) Bird and Tree Club 

Civic League ( Mich.) 

Cleveland (Ohio) Bird Lover’s Association 

Colorado Museum of Natural History 

Cocoanut Grove (Fla.) Audubon Society 

Community Bird Club (N. H.) 

Crawfordsville (Ind.) Audubon and Nature Study Club 
Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society 
Danville (Illinois) Bird Club 

Delta Duck Club (La.) 

Detroit (Mich.) Audubon Society 
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Detroit (Mich.) Bird Protecting Club 
Detroit (Mich.) Zodlogical Society 
Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club 
DuBois (Pa.) Bird Club 

Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society 

Elkader (Iowa) Audubon Society 
Englewood (N. J.) Bird Club 
Erasmus Hall Audubon Bird Club 
Glenville, (W. Va.) Normal Bird Club 
Greystone Park (N. J.) Bird Club 
Groton (Mass.) Bird Club 

Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society 
Hardy Garden Club of Ruxton (Md.) 
Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club 
Iowa City (Iowa) Audubon Society 
Irwin (Pa.) Audubon Society 

Jackson (Mich.) Audubon Society 
Kez-hi-kone Camp Fire Girls (Conn.) 
Little Lake Club (La.) 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society 
Manchester (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
Manitowoc County (Wis.) Fish and Game Protective Association 
Meriden (Conn.) Bird Club 

Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club 

Miami (Fla.) Audubon Society 
Millbrook (N. Y.) Garden Club 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society 
Miss Hattie Audubon Society (Ky.) 
Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club 
Neighborhood Nature Club (Conn.) 
Newark (N. J.) Bait and Fly-Casting Club 
New Bedford (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
Newburyport (Mass.) Bird Club 

New Century Club of Utica (N. Y.) 
New Philadelphia (Ohio) Bird Club 
New York Bird and Tree Club 
Norristown (Pa.) Audubon Club 
North East (Pa.) Nature Study Club 
Oil City (Pa.) Audubon Club 
Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society 
Philergians (The) 

Pilgrim Woman’s Club (Mass.) 
Province of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds 
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Racine (Wis.) Bird Club 

Read, Mark and Learn Club (R. I.) 

Resolute Circle of the King’s Daughters (Conn.) 
Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird Club 

Rockaway (N. Y.) Branch of National Audubon Society 
Rumson (N. J.) Bird Club 

Sagebrush and Pine Club (Wash.) 

St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society 
Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird Club 

Scituate (Mass.) Woman’s Club 

Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club 

Seattle (Wash.) Audubon Society 

Sewickley (Pa.) Audubon Society 

Skaneateles (N. Y.) Audubon Society 
Smithland (Iowa) Audubon Society 

Societe Provencher d’Histoire Naturelle du Canada 
South Bend (Ind.) Humane Society 

South Haven (Mich.) Bird Club 

Stanton Bird Club (Maine) 

Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club 

Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Study Club 
Telegraph Boys Bird-House Club (Pa.) 
Tuesday Sorosis Club (Mass.) 

Ulster Garden Club (N. Y.) 

Ulster (Pa.) Nature Club 

Vassar Wake-Robin Club (N. Y.) 

Vermont Bird Club 

Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club 

Wadleigh General Organization (N. Y.) 
Wallace (Idaho) Bird and Nature-Study Club 
Washington (Ind.) Audubon Society 
Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Waterbury (Conn.) Bird Club 

Watertown (N. Y.) Bird Club 

Wellesley (Mass.) College Bird Club 

West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club 

Williamstown (Mass.) Bird Club 

Wisconsin Game Protective Association 
Woman’s Club (Seymour, Conn.) 

Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club 

Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Audubon Society 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


Of new literature the most important issued during the year was Bulletin 
No. 4, ‘Bird Study In Elementary Schools,’ by Dr. Robert G. Leavitt. This 
is a publication of 44 pages besides cover, and illustrated with 13 half-tones 
from photographs. Educational Leaflets as follows were printed: No. tor, 
Ground Dove; No. 102, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker; and No. 103, Bronzed and 
Purple Grackle. In Brrp-Lore our Department has occupied 169 pages. 
Reprints of Educational Leaflets to the number of 2,962,000 have been pub- 
lished. Other circulars, blanks, and campaign literature amounted to 257,500 
pieces, in addition to 225,000 letterheads and envelopes. For our Supply 
Department many stereopticon slides were made and 639 were sold at $1 each 
which we have tried to believe covered the cost of manufacture and handling. 
Additional moving pictures have been taken and our series of films have been 
sent out on numerous occasions. Many bird-books, charts, and field-glasses 
have been sold to interested members and friends. 


FINANCES 


During the year we had the pleasure of enrolling 212 Life Members at 
$100 each. Money received from this source augmented by a bequest of $952.50 
from Charles H. Davis of Saginaw, Mich., together with a few gifts, totaled 


a sum of $22,404.15 which was added to the general Endowment Fund. The 
Sustaining Membership (fee $5 annually) has this year numbered 4,380. The 
total income for the year amounted to $153,253.25. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


On account of the heavy increase in the cost of printing it has been decided 
by the Board of Directors to omit from the annual report this year a list of 
members and contributors to the Association. It is estimated that this will 
mean a saving of from $1,000 to $1,500. The Board feels that if the members 
and contributors realized this fact they would desire that this fund be spent 
directly for the cause of bird-protection. If any of those who have financially 
supported the work of the Association the past year desire to learn whether 
their contributions were received and credited, the Cashier’s Department 
will be pleased to advise them upon receipt of request. 
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REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, FIELD AGENT 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The growing interest in birds and their protection is evidenced by the 
increasing number of questions coming to your representative from many parts 
of New England regarding the utility of birds, the means of enforcing bird laws, 
the management of bird reservations, bird-day exercises, and the like. 

During the year, more and more evidence has come in regarding the increase 
of Gulls and Terns on the coast of New England. Evidently, protection of 
these birds by the National Association on the Maine coast has resulted in 
so increasing the numbers of birds there that some of them have come south- 
ward seeking breeding-places along the coast of southern New England. The 
number of Herring Gulls summering along the coast of the three southern New 
England states is increasing. Herring Gulls bred, or attempted to breed, in at 
least three localities on the Massachusetts coast this year. In two of these 
cases they were successful. In the other, the islet on which they nested was 
almost washed away by a high storm-tide, which probably destroyed all the 
eggs or young. Arctic Terns, which as breeders had disappeared from southern 
New England for some years, are returning now in considerable numbers and 
breeding at several locations in Massachusetts. All the Terns have increased 
in numbers. The Least Tern, which was in a very precarious situation in New 
England a few years ago, has now increased so much that it is nesting, not only 
on islands, but on the coast of the mainland in small colonies. The increase of 
all these birds is due, not only to their protection on the Maine coast by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, but also to special protection dur- 
ing the last three years by the Massachusetts authorities which has been very 
effective. 

Your agent wishes particularly to call attention to the effective work for 
bird-protection and also the educational work inaugurated and persisted in 
by the Committee on Birds of the Massachusetts State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry. For years this Committee has been a strong working force for 
the protection of birds in Massachusetts. When it was first organized the slogan 
of its chairman was “Useful Birds Must Be Protected Wherever the American 
Flag Floats,’”’ and the Committee has worked consistently to that end, and 
has finally seen the fruition of its hopes in that direction through the treaty with 
Great Britain, under which the migratory and insectivorous birds of the United 
States and Canada became the wards of the two countries. 

The Committee worked consistently to secure legislation in Massachusetts 
prohibiting spring shooting and to maintain the law once it became established 
on the statute books. It has maintained constant watch over bird legislation, 
but perhaps its most useful work has been educational. All the members of 
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the Committee, particularly the present chairman, Raymond J. Gregory, of 
Princeton, and the Secretary, Mrs. E. O. Marshall, of New Salem, have 
delivered very many illustrated talks on birds before Granges in different parts 
of the state. Messrs. Walter K. Putney, of Chelmsford, and Clayton E. Stone, 
of Lunenburg, have also assisted much in this work. Every year this Com- 
mittee has celebrated bird-days with exercises particularly for the children. 
From time to time these exercises have taken place in different counties, until 
the state has been fairly well covered. 

Some of these exercises have been attended by large numbers of people, 
and at some of them motion pictures of birds, obtained through the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, have been shown. Taken all in all, the work 
done by this Committee of the State Grange is one of the most important for 
the protection of birds ever undertaken among agricultural communities. 
This is a neglected field and should be more thoroughly tilled. Little has been 
done outside of New England to interest the members of the Grange in the 
protection of birds. We often hear it said that the farmers take no interest 
in the protection of birds, but there is a great latent interest in this subject 
among agriculturists which can best be developed by working through their 
own organizations. There should be a Committee for the protection of birds 
in the National Grange and in every State Grange in the United States. At 
the present time there are in this country 800,000 members in the Patrons of 
Husbandry. The National Association should cultivate this field. 


REPORT OF WINTHROP PACKARD, FIELD AGENT 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


An old English proverb says “It’s dogged as does it,” meaning, as Boston 
might translate it, “persistency pays.” The work of spreading the gospel of 
bird-protection throughout the New England States had been doggedly per- 
sisted in by your agent in Massachusetts during the past year. Appeals to 
join the cause, sent out monthly to carefully selected lists, have yielded 
gratifyingly increased results, the actual cash returns for members and sub- 
scriptions being practically double those of the same period (October to 
October) for 1919. The same is true of the Junior Class returns, the number in 
these classes in Massachusetts for the year ending in June, 1920, being 25,240, 
as against 13,023 for the previous year. This is a record for Massachusetts, 
placing us high in the list of states at the end of the season, and the numbers 
coming in during the summer recess were such that we start the school year as 
leader of all states by a substantial majority. Your agent feels that much of 
the success in Junior work was due to the substantial subscription of $500 made 
to the National Association by the state society and used solely for promoting 
the Junior work in the state. It is very gratifying that this generosity of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society should have shown such immediate results. 
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The work of presenting the needs of bird-protection and the best methods 
of accomplishing it has been carried on throughout the region by lectures, 
exhibitions, and through the columns of the press, as usual. Returns from the 
work, reckoned in dollars and in numbers, count and are easily understood. 
The greatest and best returns come in the increased value put on bird-life and 
the increased belief in our cause shown in all ways throughout the region. 

The cordial and effective support of the New York office has, as always 
hitherto, been felt in all good work and is gratefully acknowledged. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY, FIELD AGENT FOR 
THE PACIFIC COAST STATES 


The question of vital importance for the protection of wild birds on the 
Pacific Coast is whether Malheur Lake Reservation can be saved. Since the 
passing of Klamath Lake Reservation by the drying up of Lower Klamath 
Lake, bird-lovers have been wondering whether any of our natural lakes and 
surrounding marshes can be saved from the extreme commercialism of pro- 
moters. 

Malheur Lake Reservation was created by special proclamation of Theodore 
Roosevelt on August 18, 1908. Since that time, land promoters and others in 
Oregon have raised the question, claiming that at the time the executive proc- 
lamation was issued, Malheur Lake belonged to the state of Oregon instead 
of the United States. For several years, promoters have been attempting to 
get authority through the State Land Board to drain Malheur Lake in order 
to sell the lake bed and surrounding alkali lands to farmers. 

An effort was made at the last session of the Oregon legislature to pass a 
law ceding jurisdiction over Malheur Lake to the Government, but this failed. 
To settle this matter definitely, the Oregon Audubon Society, with the assist- 
ance of the National Association of Audubon Societies, have initiated a bill 
by securing the signatures of nearly fifteen thousand voters which places the 
measure on the ballot to be voted on by the people of the state. The bill is 
entitled “The Roosevelt Bird Refuge Measure” and the election occurs Novem- 
ber 2. 

The land promoters have the assistance of certain large land-owners and 
irrigationists in eastern Oregon who have raised the cry that this will ruin 
Harney County and stop all future development. They are profiting by the 
assistance of certain state officers who claim that there is enough Government- 
owned land in Oregon which is not subject to tax and this would increase that 
amount, and they also advance the plea that if the lake was drained, the land 
could be sold and this money materially enhance the state school fund. This is, 
of course, largely a fight against extreme commercialism that would destroy 
everything of beauty and sentiment. 

Balanced against this is the plea of the lovers of the out-of-doors. With the 
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rapid settlement of our country and the drainage of marshes and lakes, vast 
nesting-places of wild flocks were destroyed and wild birds are disappearing. 
The wild birds belong to the people as a whole. They are an economic necessity 
to the nation as insect destroyers. They are protected by state and Federal 
laws, and also through our treaty with Canada. But birds cannot live without 
homes. Malheur Lake is without question the greatest wild-fowl nursery in 
the United States. It would be the greatest living memorial to the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt. It would be better than a hundred marble shafts. It 
would be worth more to Oregon as a place unique in the natural history of 
North America. The draining of Malheur Lake will mean the practical exter- 
mination of certain species of birds in Oregon, such as the American Egret 
and the White-faced Glossy Ibis. Such a scheme, which would mean the blot- 
ting out of countless thousands of Oregon birds by the destruction of their 
feeding- and breeding-grounds, under the guise of adding to the state school 
fund, would be a criminal plot that the children of Oregon would never forget. 
It would be selling their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

During February, March, and April, as your representative, I delivered 
a series of lectures through the eastern states, beginning at Denver, then going 
to Kansas City, St. Louis, Buffalo and other cities. These lectures were given 
for the University of Illinois, Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, National 
Geographic Society, American Museum of Natural History, American Institute 
of New York City, Columbia University, University of Minnesota, and other 
colleges, as well as various Audubon Societies, sportsmen’s organizations and 
clubs. 

During the latter part of May and June, Mrs. Finley and I accompanied 
Mr. Pearson during a portion of his trip along the coast of Texas and secured 
a good series of motion pictures of the colonies in that region. 

During July and August we made an extended trip through Yellowstone 
Park for the purpose of photographing and studying big game animals on the 
summer range. We visited the bird colonies on the islands in Yellowstone Lake 
and then went on south. With a pack outfit, we followed the upper Yellow- 
stone to the south border and into Wyoming where we spent several days 
getting pictures of moose in the wide willow meadows of that region. We then 
trailed west along the park border over the Rocky Mountain Divide, across 
Big Game Ridge, where we saw the great numbers of elk that spend the winter 
in the Jackson Hole country. We followed down the headwaters of the Snake 
River to the south boundary ranger’s station. 

Returning from the Yellowstone, we spent three weeks exploring and taking 
motion pictures in the Hozomeen Mountains along the border of northern 
Washington and British Columbia. We had tried for several years to get pic- 
tures of mountain goats. This was the main object of our expedition. As usual, 
we failed because of their wildness and the rugged country where they lived. 
Some of the birds of the region, especially the Franklin’s Grouse, or Fool Hen, 
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and the Sooty or Blue Grouse were very much unafraid of man and it was no 
trick to get close enough for good pictures. 

Our last field trip of the summer was along the Oregon coast at Netarts 
Bay, near Three Arch Rocks Reservation, where we made a study of some of 
the migrating shore-birds and took motion pictures of them. As a total for 
the summer’s work, we have exposed nearly twenty thousand feet of motion 
picture negative, which, with a large amount of negative taken previously, 
will be used for educational work, not only in this country, but in all parts of 
the world, under the auspices of the National Association of Audubon Societies. 


REPORT OF EUGENE SWOPE, FIELD AGENT FOR OHIO 


No progressive or retrogressive legislation affecting wild life in Ohio was 
enacted the past year, but newspaper rumor says that the State Game Com- 
mission intends attempting this winter to restore the Quail (Colinus virginianus) 
to the hunter. The Commission claims that since the Quail is a protected bird 
in Ohio, it (the Commission) cannot legally use funds for feeding these birds 
in the winter, and because it does not feed the birds the species is starving out. 

Farmers, the closest neighbor to the Quail, claim the bird’s numbers have 
greatly increased since there are no open seasons. Also that the farmers are 
the ones who really, truly look after the birds in the winter. This one thing your 
agent knows for a certainty: There is an ever-increasing number of farmers 
who take pride in their Quails, and who are becoming more and more alert 
and solicitous in their protection. 

The result of the year’s Junior work has been published in Brrp-LoRE 
and speaks for itself. It was a year of much concern as to what the outcome 
would be. It seemed that Massachusetts was going to be a hard one to beat. 
There is a constantly growing interest in bird-study in Ohio and an increasing 
public confidence in the Association as a dependable power on the side of bird- 
conservation. Your agent, as usual, lectured throughout the state and con- 
ducted much correspondence. 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB, DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED ORNITHOLOGY 


The work of the sixth year of this Department has consisted increasingly 
in instruction through correspondence from all over the United States and 
Canada with interested people desiring help in their local problems of attract- 
ing or propagating wild birds. The bulletins of the Association on game-bird 
propagation prove continually useful, and are in constant demand. Public 
lectures of late have been more called for than for several years past, and have 
been given quite widely in eastern and middle districts. These were usually 
made an opportunity for personal conferences with people in the vicinity 
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interested in practical work with birds. Especial interest was developed in 
Maine, and tours were made, taking in a number of the principal cities, such 
as Augusta, Lewiston, Farmington, and Machias. Each year the Department 
has furnished a lecture in the course on game-breeding at Cornell University— 
this year on the breeding of the Ruffed Grouse. Another lecture was at the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. The work at 
Amston, Conn., has been continued. The Summer School was successful, with 
a good company of students, mostly educators, including a captain in the Red 
Cross organization who desired to impart the course to tuberculosis patients 
and convalescents. Another student was a city minister who desired to pass 
on the knowledge to the Boy Scouts. One pupil, a business woman, active in 
Audubon work, said on leaving that it had been the happiest vacation experi- 
ence of her life. 

Th? research work proved interesting and instructive. The small birus 
nested abundantly, using many nesting-boxes. Ruffed Grouse made consider- 
able iiicrease, and young Pheasants, liberated last season, wintered and 
remained to breed all over the estate. About one thousand Pheasants were 
raised. This number would have been doubled but for an invasion of armies 
of the rose chafer, comparable to “the plagues of Egypt.” These bugs are 
poison »us to all young birds, including domestic poultry. A few broods of 
Quail were raised, but the eggs were unusually few and infertile, perhaps owing 
to exhaustion from the preceding severe winter. The results with wild Ducks 
were especially interesting. Wood Ducks laid early and abundantly, begin- 
ning April 1, averaging over twenty eggs per pair, from which we raised a fine 
breeding-stock. A flock of Black Ducks was raised the third generation from 
the wild, which seem to have lost all the supposedly irradicable wildness of 
the species. Young Pintails and Redheads were raised from eggs laid in the 
enclosure. Black Ducks and a Redhead laid in elevated Wood Duck boxes, and 
both in the same nest, by way of novelty. A wild pair of Wood Ducks brought 
off a brood from one of our artificial boxes placed in a tree on the island in 
our lake. Much new detailed material of practical value has been gathered, 
which should be published as a new bulletin when financial conditions improve. 

A series of new motion pictures of bird-life has been begun under auspices of 
the Chester-Outing pictures, in coéperation with this Association, which should 
help to further popularize interest in birds, give us publicity in new channels, 
and also bring in added funds. The first release is a story of a famous rookery 
of Night Herons in old New England. 


REPORT OF MRS. MARY S. SAGE, SCHOOL AGENT 
FOR LONG ISLAND 


During the year I have given 213 talks and lectures on Long Island, N. Y., 
reaching in all over 12,500 children. Many of the schools are not equipped with 
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a stereopticon and in these I use the Educational Leaflets for illustrations. 
The past winter was so severe I was not able to visit as many schools as planned, 
for little folks in the country do not get to the schools in stormy weather. 

Many schools are so hidden away from the main thoroughfares I have to 
hunt for them, but it pays, as I am frequently the .only visitor they have ever 
had and the enthusiasm is greater than in many places where there are outside 
interests. Some schools have only a few pupils, as low as 15, many times 
only 25 or 30 are found. I have to travel many miles to reach as many as I 
would in one city school. However, I am able to do that as the Long Island 
Bird Club furnished me a car which I have used since weather permitted, and 
am able to visit several places in one day, instead of one, thus saving time and 
energy, too. I had my first headquarters at Oyster Bay and visited schools 
within a radius of thirty miles. 

During the winter I was in Hempstead and could not get so far afield on 
account of the storms. Later I located in Riverhead and was busy there until 
the schools closed in June. I returned to Oyster Bay at the request of one of 
the members who asked me to speak to some of the little folks there during 
the summer. This I did, as well as speaking in the Parish House. I have been as 
far as Orient on the north shore of Long Island and East Hampton on the south 
shore. I am planning to take the territory around Patchogue, where I was not 
able to go last winter. 

I have spoken in Oyster Bay, Huntington, Manhasset, Roslyn, Riverhead, 
Greenport, Massapequa, Seaford, Malverne, Valley Stream, Westbury, Long 
Beach, Hicksville, Locust Valley, Southold, Northport, Mineola, Oceanside, 
and many small towns and hamlets not to be found on any railroad. I some- 
times have to drive thirty to forty miles to find a tiny school hidden away 
on some side road. It is not hard to get into the schools, but is it hard to get 
away. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY 
FOR CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut schools began early last fall to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity the National Association offers to Junior Audubon Classes, and both 
superintendents and teachers seconded the efforts of your agent throughout 
the state. The year’s record greatly exceeds that of former years, 514 Junior 
Audubon Classes, having been organized with a membership of 16,254. The 
requests for public addresses have been frequent. Over 300 illustrated talks 
to about 35,000 pupils were given during the year. Letters from teachers and 
pupils show that a keener interest than ever is being taken in bird-study, more 
tield-work is being done, and more accurate observations are made. One teacher 
wrote, “It is most gratifying to notice the increased interest and love for birds 
among children’ and this from a locality where the work was greatly needed. 
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Another, “My children were so grateful to you for your talk of last week. They 
can hardly wait for you to send the leaflets and pins.” 

After a lecture in one of the city schools a delegation of five boys came up 
and after shaking hands and thanking me invited me to come to their rooms to 
see an exhibition of bird pictures they had drawn. They also showed, with great 
pride, three Audubon Bird Charts on the wall which they told me had been 
purchased with the dues they paid in their Current Topic Club. Later one of 
these boys said, “I have found out that the Audubon charts have helped our 
room wonderfully well, and you deserve credit and thanks for your fine lecture.” 
In August the following appeal came from a sixth grade boy. “I have moved 
so I won’t be in connection with the rest of my Audubon class. I will be all 
alone and won’t know what to do. If you can give me a plan how to be in 
connection with them I shall be thankful.” 

Opportunities were given me to present our work at some of the teachers’ 
conventions, parent-teacher associations, and normal school classes. An appeal 
to the foreigner to protect the birds, prepared by me in the form of a bulletin, 
was used by the State Board of Education in the evening schools of the state. 
While in Pennsylvania this summer it was gratifying to learn that a bit of 
work I did there last summer had resulted in the formation of several new 
Audubon Classes. During my stay I was asked to assist the Buck Hill Nature 
Club with an exhibit they had been invited to make at Franklin, Pa. Marked 
interest was displayed in our booth by adults and children and many were 
eager to join the Junior Audubon Society. 


REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, FIELD AGENT 
FOR MAINE 


The routine of furnishing information concerning the feeding, methods of 
attracting, and identification of birds has been taken care of as usual. Frequent 
talks on various subjects and various phases of these subjects have been made 
at different points in the state. Through correspondence, personal interviews, 
telephone messages, and otherwise, your agent has coéperated with officers 
and members of various clubs, as well as many individual workers. Through 
a peculiar combination of conditions a large natural feeding-ground for wild 
Ducks exists within the city limits of Portland. As the birds here are, of course, 
protected, it has become the winter home of several thousand Black Ducks. 
During the past winter the weather became very, severe. Thick ice covered 
the waters of Casco Bay for many miles, shutting off entirely the food for Black 
Ducks from late January to February 10. About 3,000 Ducks assembled in 
their Portland sanctuary. Profiting by past experience, we effected an organiza- 
tion to handle the situation. Funds were provided and your local warden, 
George E. Cushman, assumed the duties of feeder of the Ducks over a period 
of three weeks. The flock was thus saved from starvation. 
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During the summer your agent made one of his periodic trips of inspection 
of many of the bird colonies on the coast of Maine that have for many years 
enjoyed the special protection afforded by the wardens of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. Hon. Willis E. Parsons, Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game in the state of Maine, kindly codperated in this under- 
taking by detailing Warden H. L. Spinney, of Bath, to take me in one of the 
state boats to such places as I desired to go. In the report which is now on file 
in the home office of the National Association I gave details of the very great 
increase in the breeding colonies of Herring Gulls and the healthy condition of 
the colonies of Terns and Black Guillemots. I was sorry to find that the 
destruction of Leach’s Petrels by dogs and cats on their rookery islands con- 
tinues to an alarming extent. Young Eider Ducks were seen, but I regret to 
say that it appears that after nearly twenty years of protection by the National 
Association these birds have not held their own on the coast of Maine. 
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REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES 
AND BIRD CLUBS 


REPORTS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


Arizona.—Owing to illness in the family of the President of our Society, 
no public meetings were held last year. Our regular annual meeting was in 
April, at which time officers for the ensuing year were elected. Our Society 
took up a new line of work last year, namely, that of interesting school children 
in birds and bird-life. The school laws of Arizona have set aside April 9 to be 
known as “Bird Day” in the state. The Secretary of the Arizona Audubon 
Society gave five talks on birds in one primary school building, speaking to 
about 400 school children. In another building several talks were given to more 
than 300 school children, while in a grammar school two talks were given to 
about 120 young people. The children showed unusual interest in the subject. 
A number of teachers of our schools have become interested and have joined 
the state Society. It is hoped this will result in the near future in the organiza- 
tion in our schools of Junior Audubon Societies—(Mrs.) HARRIET B. THorRN- 
BER, Secretary. 


California—On June 12, 1920, the California Audubon Society held its 
fourteenth annual meeting in Los Angeles. The year’s work has been most 
gratifying. It shows general interest in bird-protection is on the increase and 
that activities given up during the war are again in full force. The usual number 
of Educational Leaflets have been distributed, in some cases whole counties 
being covered. Lecture-work has been carried on quite extensively, one set of 
slides being used in the southern part of the state by Mrs. George W. Turner, 
the other by Mrs. F. T. Bicknell. Other members of the Los Angeles Society 
have also been active with lecture-work. In the north, one of our directors, 
Dr. F. W. d’Evelyn, as President of the Audubon Association of the Pacific, 
is carrying forward the work there. In Sacramento, our Director C. M. Goethe, 
as President and organizer of the Nature-Study League, helped in getting the 
Nature Guide work carried on by the State Fish and Game Commission and 
the Federal Government at Tahoe last year, and Yosemite National Park, 
this year. Mr. Goethe also furnished Nature-Study Libraries. 

In San Diego a new Audubon Society was organized, with Carroll DeWilton 
Scott, President. We wrote letters of protest to Washington against the drain- 
ing of Lower Klamath Lake and the despoliation of Yellowstone Park. We 
took favorable action regarding the proposed Nelson Game Sanctuary bill, 
and asked for a Forestry Experimental Station in California to codperate with 
the State University. The feature of monthly luncheons in Los Angeles was 
revived. On February 11 we had as our guest and speaker, John Burroughs. 
There were 135 present and others were turned away. The past winter many 
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rare bird visitants came freely into the village and visited our dooryards. 
May we not take some credit for this increase and familiarity of the birds?— 
(Mrs.) HARRIET W. Myers, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The past year has been, for the Audubon Society of Con- 
necticut, a memorable one. Six well-attended meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee have been held. Bird Charts have been loaned to 244 schools, libraries 
to 62 schools—the total circulation reported was 1,648. Twenty-five portfolios 
of bird pictures and many collections of postcards were loaned. Audubon 
lectures were used 54 times. The attendance reported was 4,389, and 21 lectures 
failed to report attendance. Acknowledgments have been received from towns 
and villages in all parts of the state, thus showing the widespread influence of 
the Audubon Society. 

We have reconstructed many of our traveling libraries during the past 
year and have sent out a new lecture entitled “Birds and Trees.” Another 
called “Berries for Birds” will soon be in readiness. These lectures are illus- 
trated by colored slides and are most attractive and instructive. This work is 
with the children and young people. There is a growing interest among adults, 
also, as proved by our increased membership. 

The warden reports an undiminished interest and attendance at the 
Museum that is very gratifying. A growing interest of the sportsmen in the 
study of the shore-birds in our Museum is noticeable. The warden also reports 
that there have been over 6,000 visitors at the Sanctuary during 1920, among 
them 29 classes of school children who also visited the Museum, as did 75 
members of the Game Protective Association. Nine Wood Ducks visited the 
pond in our Sanctuary for a month this season. Black Ducks also have been 
frequent visitors. Careful records are being kept of the bird-life in the Sanctuary. 
A hundred and thirteen nests were found this season and 131 species of birds 
identified. 

During the past year the Audubon Society of Connecticut has received a 
wonderful gift from the kind and generous friend who gave to it Birdcraft 
Sanctuary and Museum. This gift is a large sum of money as an endowment 
fund for the benefit of Birdcraft Sanctuary.—(Miss) CHaRLotTe A. LAcEy, 
Secretary. 


Florida—Conditions in Florida have changed little since our last report. 
No legislative session has been held and thus nothing could be done to have the 
bird and game laws made more effective. With two or three notable exceptions, 
the county wardens have remained mere figureheads. The Federal wardens, 
however, have been active, especially in the pursuit of dealers in plumage, and 
have obtained the conviction of several important old offenders. Other impor- 
tant convictions were obtained by the Federal wardens, chiefly for illegal 
Dove-shooting, a species of murderous “sport” long indulged in by both residents 
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and tourists. Strong efforts will be made for a general revision and improve- 
ment of the game laws at the legislative session next spring, and the Society 
is working harmoniously with the better class of sportsmen of the state for 
the purpose. The Wild Life League, recently organized in Lee County, is 
making an effort to unite the conservative sportsmen of the state to stop the 
senseless murder of wild life that has been practically unchecked during the 
past six years, owing to inadequate means of enforcing the game laws. The 
Society has been fortunate in recently obtaining several municipal bird sanc- 
tuaries, which now number eight in the state. Also, through the efforts of the 
Society, the protection of nesting water-birds on the keys at Pass-a-grille has 
been made effective. Reports from the nesting-grounds of Herons and other 
water-birds in Lee County are very encouraging, and bird-life in the vicinity of 
Fort Meyers seems to have greatly increased during the year. The Society 
has begun an active campaign in the public schools which will be continued 
during the fall and winter by our new Field Secretary, Mrs. Byrd Spilman 
Dewey.—W. Scott Way, Secretary. 


Illinois.—The activities of the Illinois Audubon Society for the year 
1920 have been of a very modest character, but have been quite encouraging 
in that there have been new ideas brought into our plans that we hope will 
greatly enlarge the influence of the Society and bring it into closer touch with 
the entire state of Illinois, as well as the adjoining states of Indiana, Iowa, 
and Michigan. 

March 20 and 27, well-attended lectures were given by Harry C. Oberholser 
and William L. Finley. The lectures have become a very welcome feature of 
each year’s work, and the plans for 1921 for an open meeting of the member- 
ship to be given in early March, followed by three paid lectures, will be an- 
nounced early in the year. 

A zonal map of Illinois, dividing it into north, central and southern 
divisions, and having attached a list of birds to be found nesting in each division 
will soon be ready for distribution. The map is being prepared under the super- 
vision of a well-known ornithologist and will be a valuable addition to the data 
for the state. 

A definite plan is under way to have representatives of local bird organiza- 
tions meet in some convenient city centrally located for a discussion of bird- 
conservation and education, such group meetings to be held in different sections 
of the state, the object being to have local secretaries appointed who shall report 
the activities of the different clubs to the state organization. 

Miss Catherine A. Mitchell has been elected Secretary, taking the position 
vacated by the removal of Roy M. Langdon to the Pacific Coast.—OrPHEUS 
M. ScHAntz, President. 
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District of Columbia.—Our chief cause for encouragement the past year 
has been the work among the children. In the schools they made over 1,000 
nesting-boxes, and our Society gave 35 copies of Reed’s “Bird Book” to the 
makers of the best ones. More children attended our spring bird-study classes 
than ever before. These classes have been in charge of Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey, with such fine instructors as Dr. T.S. Palmer, Prof. Oberholser, Dr. Bell, 
Miss M. T. Cook, Mr. Leo D. Miner, and others connected with the Biological 
Survey, as well as other members of the Society. These classes were followed 
by our usual six outings with a total attendance of 117 persons, who reported 
133 varieties of birds. 

At our annual meeting Dr. Paul Bartsch gave us a beautifully illustrated 
lecture on “Some of the Birds of the District and of the Florida Keys.” January 
28, hundreds of children listened with rapt attention to Charles Hutchins, of 
California. His lecture was repeated the next day at two other schools, one of 
which was for colored children. On March 20 we had a splendid audience to 
hear with pleasure and appreciation, as we always do, William L. Finley. We 
have codperated with the National Association in some of its Federal legisla- 
tion.—HELEN P. Cui.ps, Secretary. 


East Tennessee.—We had twenty-three accessions to our Society this year, 
due to our talking before literary societies and at our booth at the East Tennes- 
see Division Fair. Mrs. Walter Barton devotes most of her time to securing reser- 
vation for birds. In the last two years she has secured 21,415 acres. Of these 
7,950 are posted and we have requests quite often for posters. Dr. McDonald 
and Mrs. Bartonattended the Farmers’ Convention held at the University Farm 
where they aroused much interest among the farmers. We never fail to cast 
our influence on the side for bird-protection, and we send out such literature 
as we have on hand in answer to many requests.—(Miss) MAGNOLIA Woop- 
WARD, Secretary. 


Maryland.—After several years of inactivity, due to the demands of war 
work, two of the local Audubon Societies united on January 27, 1920, to form 
the Maryland Audubon Society, with Mrs. Baker Hull as President; Jesse L. 
Slingluff, Vice-President; Miss Margaretta Poe, Secretary; Miss Mina D. 
Starr, Assistant Secretary; Percy T. Blogg, Treasurer, and Mrs. Edward H. 
Bouton and Talbott Denmead, Chief Deputy of Conservation Commission, 
on the Executive Committee. In consultation with and aided in every way by 
T. Gilbert Pearson, executive head of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, the organization was planned on as broad an educational basis as 
possible. To this end the Board of Governors included Dr. Jos. S. Ames, 
Johns Hopkins University; F. W. Besley, State Forester; J. Cookman Boyd, 
President of the Park Board; Robert Garrett, financier, Mrs. J. H. Latane, 
of Girl Scouts; Dr. Francis C. Nicholas, Curator, Maryland Academy of 
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Sciences; Ernest Race, head of department of nature-study at State Normal 
School; John Henry Skeen, of Boy Scouts; Miss Mary B. Stuart, Secretary 
of the Children’s Playground Association; and Dr. Henry West, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Baltimore. 

The Conservation Commission of Maryland has offered for our use all its 
game sanctuaries, including the 400-acre water-shed at Loch Raven, which we 
will supply with nesting-boxes during the coming season. Our campaign for 
membership met with great response, and before we parted for the summer we 
had held three well-attended meetings at the Maryland Academy of Sciences, 
whose splendid quarters are placed at our disposal. Three sanctuaries were 
started in different suburbs and plans laid for intensive work with the Boy 
Scouts, the Children’s Playground Association, and the manual training classes 
in public schools this autumn. A course of lectures by C. S. Braubaugh will be 
part of our winter’s work.—(Mrs.) Louise Hutt, President. 


Massachusetts.—More than two thousand people visited our Bird 
Sanctuary at Sharon between January 1 and September 1 this year, most of 
them going away thoroughly imbued with the idea of planning for bird sanc- 
tuaries in their communities. As a concrete instance of the value of the ideas 
thus secured, may be cited the Brockton Audubon Society’s beautiful 23-acre 
sanctuary just established in that city by a Society scarcely a year old. The 
Society itself is a direct result of the missionary work of the state organization. 
Also, the proposed Plum Island Reservation, when completed, will provide 
for shore- and marsh-birds. Its beach-line is about 5 miles in extent and the 
sand-dune territory is a %4 mile by 2% miles in area. The Society’s Annual 
Bird Day Outdoor Meet was held at the Sharon Sanctuary, many hundreds 
participating in the all-day outing. 

The year has been all too short for the varied activities of the Society’s 
staff. The publication and distribution of bird-charts, calendars, leaflets, 
bird-books, and literature of all description has been carried on with increased 
effect. Our traveling libraries of bird-books have been revised, rebound, and 
improved, and are going steadily to small towns where bird-books are not 
otherwise easily available. Our illustrated traveling lectures—three in number 
with 200 supplementry slides—have been in constant use in schools, clubs, 
granges, and the like. Traveling exhibits of bird-protection material have had 
wide circulation. The popularity of our annual lectures has necessitated the 
use of Symphony Hall—largest in the city—where thousands this year enjoyed 
the matter presented by some of the foremost bird-lecturers of the country. 

Soon we will place in distribution a two-reel film of Longfellow’s beautiful 
touching poem, “The Birds of Killingworth.” This film, with its half hour 
of bird-pictures and its beautiful story, will be available at small rental for 
state and other Audubon Societies, bird clubs, and schools throughout the 
country. During the year we have added to our rolls 54 life and 651 sustaining 
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members, have received outside of dues and returns from investments, $912.43 
in donations, and still are very much in need of added funds for our work.— 
WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Missouri.—The influence of the Society has been extended this year by 
the addition to its membership list of names well known for their interest in 
ornithology and wild-life protection. Affiliation with the Audubon Society 
of bird clubs and nature study clubs has further strengthened our organization. 
At the annual meeting, held in St. Louis, December 19, 1919, Dr. Harry Ober- 
holser of the Bureau of Biological Survey, delivered a lecture on the habits of 
wild Ducks and Geese and measures for protection, which called forth an inter- 
esting discussion by sportsmen present and contributed an important message 
on game-conservation to the state press. At the present writing reports from 
hunters are being published on the extraordinary increase in the numbers of 
Wood Ducks over those of recent years; this seems to be evidence of the success 
of regulating hunting by the Migratory Bird Treaty. If the spirit of the 
Federal laws is being enforced, the same unfortunately cannot be said for the 
local bird-protective measures. The recent flagrant disregard and defiant 
procedure of an officer of the State Fish Hatchery and the spiritless recognition 
of his offence by the State Warden have discredited his department and a 
determined effort to have it put to rights is now in progress.—Dr. RoBErT J. 
TERRY, Secretary. 


New Hampshire.—The past year has been a successful one with the 
Audubon Society of New Hampshire, showing a continuance of the steady, 
healthy growth it has had since organization. There has been a gain in member- 
ship of about roo. As heretofore, constant activity in various fields of work has 
been maintained—newspaper publicity, distribution of bulletins, lectures, 
exhibits, and much individual correspondence. 

Last spring the Society published a “Check List of the Birds of New Hamp- 
shire,” giving the A. O. U. numbers, names, relative abundance or scarcity, 
and seasonal habitats of all birds found at present in the state. This, the first 
work of its kind issued, was in much demand and had a wide circulation through- 
out the state. The requests for this publication, bulletins, and other literature, 
shows the general interest, widespread and growing, in our bird-life and bird- 
protection, due in large part to the constant efforts of Audubon Societies and 
the loyalty of their members to the cause.—GrEorGE C. ATWELL, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—Under a plan for increasing receipts and by means of econ- 
omies which necessitated unfortunate curtailment of some important activities, 
we rounded the mile-stone of another year without experiencing any of the 
financial crises that had marked some of the previous years. We have had an 
income during the year, including the previous year’s balance of $1,363.69, of 
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$7,994.29. In maintaining its work during the year, it has expended $4,966.30, 
leaving a balance on hand of $3,027.99. 

Wak The Society’s activities during the past year have, as heretofore, included 
lectures, newspaper publicity work, and attention to legislative matters. In 
the field of school-work, a plan of coéperation with the work of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies was again inaugurated, and although handi- 
capped, as far as the Society was concerned, by a late start, 440 Junior 
Audubon Classes were organized in the state of New Jersey, with a total mem- 
bership of 15,492, the state thus ranking sixth among all the states in which 
this work was carried on. 

The tenth annual meeting was held in the Newark Free Library on October 
II, 1920 at 4 P.M. The meeting of the Board of Trustees immediately fol- 
lowed. All the trustees and officers were reélected. 

At the public session at 8 p.m. in the auditorium of the Newark State 
Normal School, Howard H. Cleaves, of the New York State Conservation 
Commission, gave an address on “With a Camera among the Birds,” illustrated 
by stereopticon slides and motion pictures. Mr. Cleaves’ popularity, which 
was apparently indicated several years ago when he gave an address for the 
Society, was abundantly confirmed by the large and enthusiastic audience that 
greeted him on the present occasion.—BEECHER S. BowpisH, Secretary. 


Ohio.—The past year has been the most successful in the history of the 
Society. To measure the success of such an organization is difficult, for the crea- 
tion of a sentiment is too subtle a thing to be weighed or measured. In a 
material way, however, we can record an improved financial condition and a 
great increase in membership. This is, perhaps, the most tangible and impor- 
tant advance, for new and younger members must in future carry on the work. 

Two big events the past year much advertised our work. These were the tea 
and reception in January, when a hundred guests enjoyed a social hour in the 
tea-room of the Ohio Mechanics Institute and the lecture recital of Edward 
Avis. The latter event was enjoyed by 1,500 people and netted the Society 
over $160. Mr. Avis lectured before two other organizations and addressed 
many schools in the city and suburbs. Lectures by the president, Prof. William 
G. Cramer, by Prof. Charles Dury and Misses Hosea and Sweeney before the 
Society and other organizations, helped to foster the spirit of bird-love through- 
out this vicinity. 

In the legislative field the Society was not idle. Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of the migratory bird law, Mourning Doves were being slaughtered in 
Ohio. The President took prompt action and caused a clearer interpretation of 
the law to be rendered.—(Miss) KATHERINE RATTERMAN, Secretary. 


Oregon.—The most important work of the year has been our effort to 
save the Malheur Lake Bird Reservation which was established by President 
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Roosevelt in r908. The necessary signatures have been obtained to the initia- 
tive petition which enables us to put the measure before the voters for decision 
at the November election. The purpose of the measure is to clear the title to 
the Reservation and put the authority in the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment for perpetual preservation, the reservation to be known as ‘““The Roosevelt 
Bird Refuge.” 

The state has been worked over in the interest of the Junior Audubon 
Classes. Portland and county have been fortunate in the number of school 
societies formed because of the painstaking work of a member of our Society. 
The Bird Study Committee is especially strong, furnishing weekly programs of 
excellent and varied character, having much popular interest. Our second 
annual exhibition of bird paintings, water colors, and photographs of wild 
birds was held April 11 to 20 in the Public Library.—Dr. Emma J. WELTY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—The work of the Audubon Society of Rhode Island has 
been continued along the same lines as past years. This consists of lectures, 
traveling libraries, Junior Classes, and legislation. No new work has been 
attempted during the year, but there has been the usual use of the books of 
the library; the usual response to calls for bird lectures by the Secretary; and 
the usual careful attention to legislation on the part of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. It is with deep regret that we report the death of George L. Phillips, 
Chairman of the State Bird Committee, and an active member of the Society. 

-H. L. Mapison, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Audubon Association of the Pacific (Calif.)—During the past year 
much has been attempted and something done. Eight acres in the suburbs 
of the city have been secured for experimental purposes. Here, feeding and 
housing demonstrations have been conducted. Contrary to California records 
in bird-house tests, an average of g2 per cent of tenancy (by desirable tenants) 
has been recorded. Lists of resident and visiting birds have been included 
in E. G.-registry. Monthly field-trips have been conducted and proved 
popular. Much correspondence has been carried on and innumerable questions 
answered, 

Monthly lectures by experts, given both from the viewpoint of ornithology 
and protective aviculture, have met with well-sustained patronage. At the 
California State Wild Flower Exhibit, we displayed mounted birds and various 
eeds and fruits eaten by birds. We inaugurated a Junior Bird Diary Competi- 
‘ion, covering a period from April 10 to May 22. The Competition, duly 
yraded, was open to all school pupils. Printed directions how to classify the 
records were issued. The result secured proved that the activity was specially 
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fascinating to the children, as well as an asset of positive educational and eco- 
nomic value. Various diplomas and badges were awarded. 

The Association has for some time sought remedial measures to neutralize 
the damage to aquatic life by waste oil polluting the waters of our coast. Appeal 
was made to the large oil companies whose tankers were the principal causes of 
the damage, and conditions have already been improved. We have given atten- 
tion to resting-places on lighthouses for migratory birds. This remedy is under 
course of installment and will undoubtedly prove of much value as a life-saver. 
Our legislative work is in the hands of a special committee under the direct 
chairmanship of an experienced attorney. We stand prepared to codperate 
with kindred organizations on all lines needing combined action. 

The Association is directing much attention to the Alaska Eagle Bounty 
Law. Joseph J. Webb, an attorney, and chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, personally investigated the subject during a recent visit to Alaska. His 
data will be available when the combined special committee of Cooper Orni- 
thological Club and Audubon Association of the Pacific renders its report. Our 
bulletin, Te Gull, is issued monthly. Membership in the Association is steadily 
increasing. In the hearty coéperation of the local press, school boards, and 
teaching staffs, we have found very effective and appreciative colleagues.— 
FREDERICK W. d’EvELYN, President. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.)—During the past year we have had 
several interesting meetings, including lectures by Alson Skimmer on ‘‘Across 
the Florida Everglades;” by Dr. Wimter Stone on “A Naturalist’s Camp in 
the Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona;” and by Edward Avis, the bird imitator, 
on the subject, “Bird Land.” 

The Club is affiliated with the Pennsylvania Audubon Society and the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. Our dues are $1 a year and the 
membership now numbers 220.—(Miss) ISABELLA WALKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—The eleventh year of our Audubon 
Society was one of encouraging progress in increased membership and in the 
added interest in our bird-walks and lectures. Two feeding-stations were 
placed in Delaware Park. The feeding of birds in the parks by individuals has 
become so general that many birds have grown very friendly. “High Dive,” 
the Red-headed Woodpecker I told you about last year, came back for the 
third summer. 

The sixth yearly issue of 1,000 bird almanacs was sold so fast that money 
had to be returned for orders we were unable to fill. The money added to our 
treasury makes a bird sanctuary, which is our goal, look a nearer possibility. 
Fourteen spring and fall bird-walks were led by our President, Mr. Avery, who 
is indeed a true nature lover. Three lectures were given during the winter, 
ending with an experience meeting at the annual meeting. This was done by 
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someone present telling an incident or experience of the different birds as they 
were flashed on the screen. Mr. Avery gave the general information.—(Mrs.) 
Cuar.es M. WILSON, Secretary. 


Bird Conservation Club of Bangor (Maine).—Our Club has been espe- 
cially active during the last year. At the request of the National Association 
we caused many letters to be sent to the Congressmen and Senators from Maine 
protesting against infringement upon any part of Yellowstone Park. Last year 
the Club placed a cabinet of mounted birds in the Children’s Room of the Ban- 
gor Public Library. Most of the birds had met death by accident, and the Club 
had them mounted. A few were presented by friends. This year we have had 
a second cabinet made to be placed on the other side of the fireplace. The chil- 
dren have shown much interest in studying the birds. We have kept up the 
work of feeding winter birds and putting up nesting-houses. In one cemetery 
where we have fifteen bird-houses, twelve were occupied this last summer. 
Through the year, from November to June, a member of the Club has contrib- 
uted bird-notes regularly to one of our daily papers of wide circulation. 

The monthly meetings have been well attended and of great interest. Public 
lectures were given for us by Professor Hitchings of the University, of Maine, 
on “A Bird Trip to Islands of Penobscot Bay;” by Rev. George W. Hinckley, of 
Good Will Farm, on “The Birds of Good Will;” and by Rev. Arthur Wilson, 
of Belfast, on “Birds in Poetry.” Our feeding meetings constitute one of our 
great assets. We hold them throughout the spring and early summer and again 
during the fall months—(Miss) Atice B. Brown, Secretary. 


Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn (N. Y.).—With the opening of the fall 
season, 1920, the Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn starts its thirteenth year of 
activity as an organization. During the past twelve months the Club has 
carried on an extensive membership campaign. To help stimulate interest in 
this work, a number of field-trips, covering the best bird regions in the vicinity 
of New York City, have been mapped out and are to be set before all those who 
may be interested in ornithology. To reach the general public, hand-painted 
posters showing accurate studies of our birds have been placed in prominent 
places in our parks and museums. The bird-work in the parks of Brooklyn has 
been enhanced by the hearty coéperation of the Commissioner of Parks, John 
N. Harman. 

The Club meets in the Library of the Children’s Museum at 8 P.M., on the 
first Saturday of each month, October to June inclusive. Visitors are welcome 
at all meetings.—GrorcE B. Wiimort, Secretary. 


Burroughs Junior Audubon Society of Kingston (N. Y.).—We re- 
organized on September 21, 1920. About thirty members were enrolled at 
this first gathering. The past year has been a most successful one for this 
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Society. Programs were arranged for each meeting and our common birds, 
their habits, and songs were studied. We have a mounted Screech Owl, “Tiny 
Tim” as we call him, thus keeping “Pete,” the Great Horned Owl, mounted a 
year ago, from becoming lonesome. Under the auspices of the Audubon Society, 
Herbert K. Job, on March 4, entertained an appreciative audience with some 
of the moving pictures of the National Association. 

On March 28, an Audubon party was held in the gymnasium. Each one 
came to represent a bird and a gay party it was. One of the features of the 
“Birdies’ Ball” was a guessing contest which produced a great deal of merriment. 
In May, field trips were made by groups of members, and the last meeting was 
held in the open as a picnic when many interesting experiences of the trips were 
related. As a fitting climax to a successful year, the members of the Society 
visited John Burroughs at Slabsides and spent a most delightful afternoon 
with the great naturalist. 

At the September meeting the following officers were elected to serve the 
coming year: Honorary President, Miss Mauterstock; President, Elizabeth 
Burroughs; Vice-President, Francis Lennox; Secretary, Ethel Shaffer; and 
Treasurer, Agatha Flick —(Miss) ELizABETH Burroucus, President. 


Community Bird Club of Wells River (Vt.) and Woodsville (N. H.).— 
Monthly meetings with programs have been held through the year. A Junior 
Audubon Society has been organized in each village. Much interest has been 
developed in feeding the birds during the winter and putting out nesting-boxes 
in the summer. In March we rented films of the National Association and held 
a moving picture exhibit which in spite of inclement weather was well patron- 
ized and much enjoyed. We have equipped each of the schools with a set of the 
Audubon Bird Charts. Not the least of the effects of our work is the increased 
interest of the community in bird-life—(Mrs.) CLARA EASTMAN SMITH, 
Secretary. 

Crawfordsville (Ind.) Audubon and Nature-Study Club.—In January 
the Club offered prizes for bird-houses and feeding-tables built by school chil- 
dren of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, under the supervision of the 
teacher of manual training. About seventy-five children entered this contest. 
The Club also offered prizes in the fifth to the ninth grades for the best short 
themes on the subject of personal experiences with birds. More than 600 
themes were handed in to the Committee. 

About 200 bird-houses were on exhibition March 25 and 26, and on the 
evening of March 26 there was an entertainment before a very large audience 
composed of school children and their parents. At the end of an excellent pro- 
gram, twenty-five prizes were awarded. The check which each successful 
contestant received seemed to represent much more than the dollars and cents 
specified thereon. The first check, payable to himself, which a child receives 
is a wonderful thing. Many new bird-houses, feeders, and baths have been 
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put up this year, and people report new species nesting on their premises. 
Only a few years ago there was only one colony of Purple Martins in town. 
They are now becoming common. New houses are being erected every year 
and practically all had tenants this summer. A Martin-house and a feeder 
were erected on the high-school grounds, and a Martin-house at one of the 
graded schools and in our new park. F. C. Evans, the President of our Club, 
donated to the schools a number of colored charts of our common birds. The 
Public Library has purchased several new bird-books during the year. We 
have published many articles on winter feeding and general bird-conservation 
in the local papers.—(Mrs.) DoNALDSON BoprINnE, Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society—Our Club was inactive 
during the World War, but we are again in action and are waxing strong. About 
seventy-five members, besides many associates and Juniors were added during 
the past year. Our meetings have outgrown the room formerly used in the 
Natural History Museum, and we are now quartered in the Hall of the Port- 
land Society of Arts. At one of the meetings Arthur H. Norton gave a stereop- 
ticon lecture showing some of the ninety birds that winter in this vicinity and 
telling of their skill in gathering weed seeds and insect eggs; again he lectured 
on migratory birds. The Burroughs Nature Club, from the Women’s Literary 
Union, entertained us one evening with stories of their experiences in exploring 
birdland. Not the least interesting feature of our meetings has been the swap- 
ping of bird stories—romantic, adventurous, and appealing. Combining with 
the Open Forum we gave two illustrated lectures, one by Harold Baynes on 
“Birds,” the other by William Dawson on “Mt. Katahdin.” 

Perhaps our greatest experience in creating interest was through Rev. 
Manley Townsend. He gave an evening lecture to a packed house and was 
enthusiastically received. The local papers have been most generous with their 
notices. Nine of the reporters were elected complimentary members of the 
Society. During the past hard winter the birds about Portland (under the 
leadership of the Audubon Society) were fed regularly. The Black Ducks 
were an especial object of concern and were liberally provided for. Saturday 
field-trips were planned very early in the spring and enjoyed by many. 
The bird versus cat problem has absorbed us somewhat, and a committee 
has been formed to help work out a solution—(Miss) Amy P. WIswELL, 
Secretary. 


Elgin (Ill.) Audubon Society—The Elgin Audubon Society has held 
regular monthly meetings throughout the year, with an average attendance 
of sixty-five. At these meetings members bring their luncheon. , Later the 
business and a discussion of birds and a musical program follows. Our annual 
exhibit was held during April, with increased interest and attendance. The 
city was canvassed from house to house with pledges asking people to protect 
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the birds, nests, and eggs on their property. The public schools were also can- 
vassed. Hundreds of men, women, and children signed the pledges. 

The museum turned over to us by the city is ready for opening. It is 45 
by 50 feet, finished inside in natural oak and mosaic floors. It is an ideal place 
for our collection. The Federal Government sent us over 300 specimens which 
are valued at $500. We have secured the valuable collection of the Elgin 
Scientific Society valued at $5,000. These, with several private collections, 
make the entire exhibit valuable and educational. To install a heating plant, 
portable cases, etc., will cost us about $3,000. We print our monthly programs 
which include the place of meeting, the birds to be discussed and musical pro- 
gram.—CyriLL ABsott, Secretary. 


Elkader (Iowa) Audubon Society.—On February 27, 1920, the Elkader 
Audubon Society was formed with twelve members. Before the next meeting 
this number was increased to twenty-seven. At the March meeting a committee 
was appointed to work out a plan for a Junior Audubon Society. It was also 
decided to have a bird-house contest for the children. This aroused quite a 
bit of interest, and ten houses were entered. One was made by a girl and won 
a prize. At each of the monthly meetings we have a discussion on birds by 
different members. Illustrations are also passed at the time so that members 
not familiar with the bird in question can get some idea of its appearance. 
Eight members attended the “Wild Life School,” held at McGregor in August. 
The September meeting was a report of these activities by those members who 
attended this unique school.—KATHLEEN M. HEmPEL, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ontario) Bird Protection Society.—We have been organized 
scarcely a year and a half, but feel justly proud of what has already been 
accomplished. The first year our adult membership was 147; this year it is 
198. Six meetings were held the past year, at which were heard such prominent 
lecturers as Prof. J. W. Crow, of Guelph Agricultural College; Hoyes Lloyd, 
Dominion Ornithologist; W. E. Saunders, of London, Ontario, and William B. 
Hoot, of Rochester. Last spring two Field Days were held, when we rambled 
along the mountain-side hunting for birds. We reported eighty-three species of 
migratory birds to the United States Biological Survey. In July our Society 
was granted an Ontario Charter, under the name of “The Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society.”’ 

Our Junior Club work has been very encouraging. This was demonstrated 
by the formation of 296 Junior Clubs under the National Association’s plan 
of work, with a total membership of 9,469. In this work we enjoyed the most 
hearty codperation of the school authorities. A competition in building nesting- 
boxes was held at several schools for the manual training classes. Nearly 200 
boxes were entered. Our Bird Sanctuary has been equipped with weather-vanes, 
feeding-shelters, bird-boxes, and a number of Saunders feeding-boards. Many 
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members of the Society have had good results in feeding the birds about their 
homes and have erected nesting-boxes. We have a wonderful area in our 
vicinity called the Dundas Marsh. We are now trying to have this declared 
a bird sanctuary by the Dominion and Provincial Governments.—(Miss) 
Rusy R. MILLs, Secretary. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club.—We have about the usual activities 
to report for the past year in spite of the trying conditions following the war. 
There have been twenty-one indoor meetings devoted to different subjects all 
of much interest to students of nature. There were three illustrated lectures in 
the usual line, and for a special evening we were able to secure William L. 
Finley, who showed, by means of his moving pictures, how wonderful an auto 
trip through the mountains near Mt. Rainier could be. The lectures and read- 
ings by members, a number of the former finely illustrated by slides, were so 
much enjoyed by the Club as to deserve a recording word of appreciation. 

Thirty-six Wood Ducks were reported seen on one evening and one pair of 
Mallard Ducks were repeatedly seen in August. A nesting Pigeon Hawk and 
also nesting Prairie Horned Larks were seen. A protest against the exploiting 
of Yellowstone Park for commercial purposes was sent to all of the Connecticut 
Senators and Representatives in response to a request from the National 
Association.—FLORENCE NEWBERRY, Corresponding Secretary. 


Meriden (Conn.) Bird Club.—During the past year the evening meetings - 
in winter and summer hikes of the Meriden Bird Club have been planned as 
usual. In May the State Federation of Bird and Nature Clubs met in our 
Hubbard Park as guests of the Waterbury Club, which proved a most interest- 
ing occasion. Our composite list of birds seen during the year amounts to about 
140 species—two of them rare—a flock of fourteen Evening Grosbeaks seen 
last March about Akron Street, and a pair of Little Blue Herons nesting at 
Mount Higby Reservoir, with one young nestling seen in August.—(Miss) 
EsTHER R. HALL, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—Our most important work in 1920 was the 
founding of our museum of bird conservation. Some years ago the Club bought 
an interesting but dilapidated colonial house standing on ground which is now 
a part of our Bird Sanctuary, and on September 25, 1920, the building, com- 
pletely restored, was opened informally. People who visit it may learn what 
can be done to attract birds to their own gardens, to private or public grounds 
having the necessary natural conditions. In one room a visitor may see various 
bird-houses and nesting-boxes; in another, feeding devices and the kinds of 
food likely to attract different species of birds; in still another room, bird-baths 
and models of bird-baths. Other features to be provided later will be plans of 
the principal devices for bird-attracting apparatus, also models and plans for 
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bird-gardens, and a collection of the most approved devices for getting rid of 
the enemies of birds. 

The work of restoring the building was done under the direction of Miss 
Annie H. Duncan, a member of the Club. Last spring the concert of bird voices 
in our Sanctuary was unusually fine, and Mr. Baynes wrote and had printed 
a unique and amusing poster calling attention to the evening performances. 
The sixth annual Bird Sunday was held August 15, when a sermon on the 
“Tiispiration of Nature” was preached by Rev. W. A. Rice, D.D., of East 
Orange, N. J. At the annual meeting Ernest Harold Baynes gave a most 
interesting lecture on “The Pigeons in Warfare.’”—(Miss) ExizABETH F. 
BENNETT, Secretary. 


Natural History Society of British Columbia.—<As heretofore our work 
last year dealt very largely with the subject of the study of natural history, 
many interesting observations having been made on the bird-life. One of our 
members, J. R. Anderson, reports extensive observations on the Tule Wren. 
He mentions that Purple Martins seem to have forsaken the vicinity of the city 
of Victoria. W. F. Burton found the Band-tailed Pigeon breeding the past 
season, nests in every case being isolated and situated in deep thickets of sap- 
ling firs on islands. 

I may add that there has been a noticeable decrease in the number of Blue 
Grouse, Willow Grouse, and Pheasants on Vancouver Island. California Quail, 
I am glad to say, are plentiful and their services in destroying strawberry weevils 
are well known and appreciated. Skylarks, presumably descendants of those 
we imported from England in 1912, are seen locally in the meadows of Victoria 
but not elsewhere.—HArotp T. NATIon, Secretary. 


New Century Club of Utica (N. Y.).—By contributions we have continued 
the membership of the New Century Club in the National Association for the 
last year, and we expect to do so for the year to come. An address upon birds 
in the Club lecture course last winter aroused much interest and extended the 
interest in studying and protecting them. The Science Committee of the 
New Century Club is to renew its study of birds for the season of 1920-21.— 
(Miss) ExizaBetH G. Brown, Secretary. 


Neighborhood Nature Club of Westport (Conn.).—Meetings have been 
held monthly for the past year with pleasing support of the members. When 
weather conditions permitted we took bird-walks after the meetings. Our 
former Vice-President, having removed to Wilmington, Del., began work there 
in the public schools, receiving gratifying results and the enthusiastic support 
of the teachers. Many uncommon bird visitors were reported during the winter 
months at the feeding-tables. The Club presented a lantern-slide lecture, 
loaned by the Audubon Society for the school children of the town of Westport. 
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These lectures and pictures are a never-failing source of interest to both children 
and adults. Following are the officers for the coming year: President, Mrs. H. P. 
Beers; Vice-President, Miss Laura Chapman; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
May Burr.—(Mrs.) H. P. Beers, President. 


New York Bird and Tree Club.—This Club was organized February 11, 
1918, by New York resident members of the Chautauqua Bird and Tree Club. 
During the past winter, meetings held in the American Museum of Natural 
History have been under the supervision of the President, Dr. George F. Kunz, 
whose active interest in the Club’s work has been untiring. We have had 
lectures by T. Gilbert Pearson, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, and others. During the 
summer Dr. Fisher and Mrs. Gladys Gordon Fry conducted two delightful 
“Bird Walks” in Central Park. At least 20,000 fruit trees have now been planted 
in France with funds collected by the Club. A tribute has come from Marshal 
Foch in a personal letter, assuring us that he, with Mme. Foch, would personally 
distribute the funds sent to their district. 

In a letter from Professor Antoine, Director of Social Work in Nancy, 
Lorraine, he said: “Our property in Gentilly, which extends 12 hectares, 
receives every day during vacations about 2,0@0 children belonging to the labor- 
ing classes of our city of Nancy. These children, accompanied by their teachers, 
pass the entire day in the open air and receive physical instruction as varied as 
possible. In regard to the fruit trees, I will establish a nursery in which the 
little trees may be grown and grafted under the care of the children. Our 
property is situated not far from a large forest, and I wish to arrange a place 
where the birds can find food in winter and also, if possible, prepare nests, in 
order to bring back and increase the useful birds in our Liberated Region.’ 

We are sending to Professor Antoine the Audubon bird leaflets, as the 
beautiful colored plates require no translation to be understood by the children. 
The Club is now anticipating with great pleasure Mr. Pearson’s promised 
lecture for the November meeting, illustrated by slides and moving pictures, 
of his recent bird-life studies in the coast lands of Texas—(Mrs.) Davin C. 
BALL, Secretary. 


North East (Pa.) Nature Study Club.—While ours is not distinctly an 
Audubon Society, we do considerable bird-work. Last spring, E. C. Avery, 
President of the Buffalo Audubon Society, gave us an illustrated lecture on 
birds. At our last meeting, Miss Emma Siegel, of Erie, was a guest of our Club, 
and told of the wonderful accomplishments of a tame Robin that had been 
kept in a large cage since infancy, and it is now ten years old. Discussion also 
drifted to the Bobolink in fall plumage. Two of our members reported seeing 
a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers nine miles south of here. Pet cats have been 
disposed of, numerous bird-houses erected, winter-feeding at homes done by 
many, and at least one Sparrow trap is being successfully operated. Our Club 
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has added several excellent nature-books to our public library. We have 
several teams doing special work. Among them are one on mushrooms, one on 
butterflies and moths, and one on ferns. One of our members contributes 
frequent articles on birds and other nature topics to newspapers and nature 
magazines.—(Mrs.) Marta H. BEnepict, Secretary. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—The Society has grown considerably 
during the yearand much enthusiasm and interest have been shown. One feature 
that has developed considerably is the bird-walks, under competent leadership. 
On these excursions the “‘Audubon Bird Cabinet,’’ Case No. 4, has been most 
useful. We had the privilege of having John Burroughs at one of our meet- 
ings. He gave a delightful talk on various experiences in the open. The house 
was crowded to capacity. 

Another pleasant experience was a trip taken by a number of members and 
their friends to the Ross Field of the Aviation Camp at Arcadia to see and have 
explained the wonderful work of the Homing Pigeons, used so effectively in 
the camp. Largely through our efforts, an exceptionally fine aviary of rare 
birds has just been presented to the city of Pasadena and placed in one of the 
city’s parks, where it will give great pleasure and also be of great educational 
value.—(Miss) AticE W. PitMan, Secretary. 


Province of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds.—This Society 
was founded January 4, 1917. Its progress has been steady. During the past 
year over 3,000 children have signed the Society’s pledge card and wear their 
buttons. These children and others have enjoyed the public lectures during 
the year, two given by Herbert K. Job of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and one by the late Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, Dominion 
Entomologist. 

Nine meetings of the Society were held in the Windsor Hotel when various 
papers relating to bird-life were delivered and discussed. The codperation of 
the Boy Scouts was enlisted in the care of the bird-houses erected in the various 
sanctuaries established by the Society during the last three years. Addresses 
are given by members to these Scouts from time to time. Lectures were given 
at four summer camps during the past summer. The Society now has eight 
honorary game-wardens to assist in the carrying out of the Migratory Bird 
Convention Act. Field days are held every Saturday afternoon during the 
spring and autumn months.—(Mrs.) W. E. L. Dyer, Honorary Corresponding 


Secretary. 


Read, Mark, and Learn Club (R. I.).—I beg to state that our activities 
have been practically the same as last year, confined to the maintaining of 
bird-houses and feeding-stations by individual members, walks for bird-study, 
an effort to spread information concerning bird conservation throughout the 
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community, and a general interest in the feathered observation wherever 
possible-—(Mrs.) Jutta ASHLEY Ricu, President. 


Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird Club.—During the past year the Rhinebeck Bird 
Club has held only one public meeting which consisted of a lecture, illustrated 
with lantern slides and motion pictures, by Herbert K. Job, in February. 
Individual members of the Club have, however, been active in field-work. 
It is proposed to publish in the near future an illustrated yearbook covering 
the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, which will contain a catalogue of Dutchess 
County birds with latest data of migration and occurrence, compiled by 
Maunsell S. Crosby, President of the Club.—C.inton G. Asportt, Secretary. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—Development of the St. Louis Sanctuary 
in accordance with the original plan has been in progress during the year. 
Many shrubs and trees have been planted, fences built on two of the boundary 
lines, and the grading of the high embankment well advanced. The New Park 
Commissioner, Mr. Pape, has promised his coéperation in the Bird Club’s 
plans for this novel feature of the St. Louis park system. 

Bird-walks were conducted during the spring months. A census was taken 
December 27, 1919, over an area of four square miles at Creve Coeur Lake, 
resulting in the finding of twenty-eight species and 2,378 individuals. Christmas 
trees for birds were prepared in the Missouri Botanical Garden, Forest, O’Fal- 
lon, and Lafayette Parks. At the annual meeting Dr. Frank Wilson addressed 
the Club on birds observed in England during the war service, illustrating his 
lecture with most interesting photographs made in the field. 

The Club is at present uniting its efforts with those of other wild-life pro- 
tective organizations in the state to have better administration of the local 
bird laws, the occasion for this special action being the destruction of protected 
birds by a fish warden in one of the public parks of St. Louis. 

There are 168 members of the Club: 4 patrons, 17 life and 147 annual 
members.—Dr. R. J. Terry, President. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our Club can report an interesting year. 
We have held nine meetings. 

Two illustrated lectures were given before the Club during the year: One 
by T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies; the other by Clinton G. Abbott, of the State Conservation Com- 
mission. 

The Junior Audubon Society, so ably directed and encouraged by Miss 
Kate McCloskey, held its meeting in February. The Junior Members made 
great progress under their inspiring teacher, whom we regret to report has 
recently died. At the request of Mr. Pearson of the National Association, we 
sent a protest to one Representative and Senator at Washington regarding the 
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“Smith of Idaho” bill, which threatened to destroy the Yellowstone Park.— 
CAROLINE C. WALBRIDGE, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—A strenuous season marked the fifth year of 
the life of our Club. The regular fall meeting was held September 21, 1919, at 
Campbell’s Ledge, about twelve miles from Scranton. In October, on Arbor 
Day, a sale of perennial plants was held at the Everhart Museum. November 
saw a vigorous fight waged by members of the Bird Club against the vicious 
practice of live-bird trap-shooting. Early in December an Industrial Exposi- 
tion, conducted by the Scranton Board of Trade, was held at the Armory. 
Here the Bird Club occupied a booth for the entire week showing a winter 
scene and featuring the feeding of winter birds, mounted specimens of which 
were lent by Curator R. N. Davis of the Everhart Museum. January 3, the 
used trees of the kindergartens were arranged in Nay Aug Park as shelters for 
the birds and trimmed by Junior Members with bird-food. 

Beginning January 17, and continuing for six consecutive weeks, the Club 
held a class in bird-study one hour each Saturday. This class was held at the 
Everhart Museum in charge of Prof. R. N. Davis, other speakers including the 
President of the Club, Rev. L. R. Foster, W. H. Scranton, and Game Warden 
Anneman. One hundred and twelve enrolled for this class, the attendance 
averaging fifty. In February we had a charming lecture by Edward Avis. A 
Bird-naming Contest for Girl and Boy Scouts was held early in March at the 
Everhart Museum and the annual Bird-House Competition followed in early 
spring. Nearly 500 houses were made by the boys of the vicinity this year, 
about 100 competing for prizes offered by the Club. Arbor Day in April was 
celebrated by the planting of thirty evergreen trees for the birds in Nay Aug 
Park by a troup of Girl Scouts. During May and June the noting of new arrivals 
put everything else in the background, and on June 18 the city parks were 
divided into sections and canvassed by teams for a sequins bird census.—(Mrs.) 
FRANCIS HopkKINSON CorFIN, President. 


Seattle (Wash.) Audubon Society——The Junior Audubon Societies have 
increased their membership during the past year, and there has been an 
increased demand for talks in the schools and Parent-Teachers’ Clubs through- 
out the city. The libraries have coéperated in every possible way, which has 
made the work more effective. The National Association’s leaflets have been 
ordered and distributed through them in large quantities. The Main Library 
had a glass case made for our use, and in it we keep a changing exhibit of bird 
skins and pictures, according to the bird calender for each season. Through the 
local papers, especially the Junior Post-Intelligencer, we have had more press 
notices the past year and also are able to run an information bureau on birds 
by telephone. Many questions are referred to us by the Seattle Times. The 
taking of the bird census at Christmas-time has at last become an established 
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work of the Society, because of the better codperation of the members.—(Mrs.) 
C. NorMAN Compton, President. 


Sewickley (Pa.) Audubon Society——The Fifth Annual Bird Lovers’ 
Dinner Lecture (joint auspices of Audubon Societies) held in the Chamber of 
Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa., followed by lecture by William L. Finley of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, was really the only entertainment 
held by the Sewickley Audubon Society, except a few hikes led by local bird- 
lovers during the past year. 

The above lecture was exceptionally interesting. Our new president is 
Mrs. Tracy W. Guthrie—(Miss) Epa L. Youne, Secretary. 


South Bend (Ind.) Humane Society.—At the close of the school year in 
the spring, we had a contest in the public schools, offering a prize for the best- 
built bird-house. There were about fifty entries, running all the way from a 
Wren-box to a large Martin-house. We expect to hold another contest next 
season. Bird-talks with slides were given by the Secretary in the public schools. 
We are endeavoring to discourage the use of the small gun, which is used by the 
boys to kill Sparrows and all the other birds they meet. We have already made 
two arrests. The schoolrooms of this city have hundreds of pictures of birds 
adorning their walls, and each week humane talks are given by the teachers.— 
HENRY A. PERSHING, Secretary. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—Our Club is named as a memorial to the be- 
loved professor who inspired so many of us with a love for bird-study. It has 
held seventeen regular meetings, several picnics, numerous hikes, and fifty- 
three morning bird-walks. We have had a public lecture by Herbert K. Job 
of the National Association, and our treasurer, Miss Miller, has taken the course 
in bird-study at the National Association’s Summer School at Amston, Conn. 

The meetings are held the first Monday evening of every month. There is 
always a “roll-call’”’ of birds seen by members, a special talk of some phase 
of bird-life most familiar to the speaker, and informal discussions of experiences 
in which all take part. Lists of birds seen each month are carefully recorded. 
More than 125 kinds of birds have been recorded, 95 having been observed on 
club walks. Winter feeding is one of our hobbies, We have put up bird-houses, 
set out shrubs and plants for birds, have tentative plans for a sanctuary, and 
have a growing enthusiastic membership of nearly a hundred Juniors and 
seniors in various walks of life-——(Mrs.) Daisy Ditt Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—During the past year we have held 
monthly bird-walks, ninety-eight species of birds being seen on these occasions. 
The Club has also given seven lectures, three in the evening and four in the 
afternoon for children. The one by Herbert K. Job was illustrated with motion 
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pictures. The Club has maintained fourteen winter feeding-stations in co- 
operation with Boy Scouts and has supplied bird-houses to a number of its 
members. The balance in its treasury is now $137.57 including $44 subscribed 
toward establishing a bird sanctuary in the Staten Island woods, with about 
$100 more subscribed but not paid in. The membership now numbers 138.— 
CHARLES W. LENG, Secretary. 


Ulster (Pa.) Nature Club.—The most popular feature of our activities 
are the frequent walks we take in fields and woods. Our Club is small—only 
seven members—and our study of birds having only extended over the past 
four or five years, we feel rather proud of what we have learned, especially 
through observation. Our list for 1920, at this date (September 25) numbers 
118 birds. During the past winter we maintained feeding stations at our homes, 
having many regular visitors. Miss Louise Reynders has a well-organized 
Junior Audubon Society in our public school and has done much to interest 
children in bird-life. An increasing interest throughout our small village is also 
noticeable—(Mrs.) Frep E. MATHER, President. 


Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—In September, 1920, we completed our 
fourth year with a membership of 70, while the Junior Audubon membership, 
because of the enthusiastic work of some of our members who are teachers, 
has reached almost 500. In March a Bird-box Contest was held, about 100 
children entering. Great improvement in the boxes was shown over previous 
efforts, as this year the children worked according to specifications. 

On November 21, 1919, Amos Butler, of Indianapolis, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Birds of Indiana” to a large and appreciative audience. Every 
meeting of the year was well attended and many interesting talks were given 
by members. A number of field-trips were taken, the habits and nests of birds 
being specially noted. During the spring migration, bird-lists were made by 
four of our members and sent to the Biological Survey. The Indiana State 
Audubon Society meeting held in May at Martinsville was attended by 
three of our members. 

More and more interest is being shown in serious bird-study and bird-pro- 
tection. —Two members have been given police power to arrest persons found 
molesting birds or their nests. All parks and cemeteries in Terre Haute, as well 
as a wooded stretch known as the “‘Tow-Path,” are now bird sanctuaries, and 
it is the hope of the Club that our whole city may soon be known as a sanctuary 
for our feathered friends.—(Miss) SARAH J. ELLiot, Secretary. 


Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs.—The chairmanship of 
the Bird Committee came to me without any plans with which to begin work, 
so the past year has been spent in laying the foundation for some definite ideas 
to present to the clubs for work. At the State Federation meeting we advocated 
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a more general observance of Arbor and Bird Day, with the codperation of the 
clubs and schools; that we devote at least one day to birds in the coming year’s 
program; that we endeavor to get the school superintendent to make bird- 
study one of the topics in school, especially for the primary and intermediate 
grades; that bird-house contests be held; that we build drinking-fountains and 
feed the birds through the winter months. We further recommended that the 
clubs organize Junior Bird Clubs under the direction of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 

Sixteen clubs reported to be active in some form of bird-work during the 
year, and no doubt many others have been interested. We have already co- 
operated with the National Association of Audubon Societies. Through its 
perserverance many of the bird-conservation measures have been passed. We 
believe that in the study of birds there is a field of usefulness in which women 
may wisely exert themselves for the welfare of mankind.—(Mrs.) E. B. 
WILLIAMSON. 


Waterbury (Conn.) Bird Club.—We have had an interesting season. A 
large and appreciative audience listened to Dr. Frank M. Chapman last April 
when he gave an illustrated lecture on “Bird Life in the Bahamas.” A class for 
beginners in bird-study was organized by our President, Mrs. A. A. Crane, and 
taught by Mr. Harrison of Yale University. A number of bird-walks were held, 
led by members of the Club, and about the middle of May a bird census of 
Waterbury and vicinity was made. We divided Waterbury geographically into 
six districts. Members of the Club were assigned to each with a team captain. 
Each team took two days for observations and turned in a list of all birds ob- 
served to the Chairman of our Permanent Records Committee. There was a 
friendly rivalry among the teams as to which could get the largest list with the 
greatest number of rare migrants. A composite list was made and reported in 
the newspapers. This is kept on file with the records of previous years.— 
R. E. Piatt, Treasurer. 


Wellesley (Mass.) College Bird Club—During the past year, the Club 
enjoyed a number of bird-walks, led by professionals. Seventy nesting-boxes 
were kept in order, although accurate records of occupancy are lacking, owing 
to the pressure of other work. The keeping of these records will be resumed this 
year. Our fifteen feeding-stations have been unusually successful, being 
particularly popular with Purple Finches, Redpolls, Pine Siskins, and Evening 
Grosbeaks. The Grosbeaks, especially, became very friendly, often coming to 
the windows for their food. They stayed with us from February 5 to May 8, 
a much longer period than usual—HELEN ALMA Gary, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—Our Club work the past year (our 
thirteenth) has had many interesting features and the bi-weekly programs have 
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been particularly fine. In January Dr. Witmer Stone gave an illustrated address 
on his experiences in the Chiricahua Mountains in Arizona. Different Club 
members have given summaries of their summer bird-study as it has been 
carried on in the White Mountains, Long Island, Buck Hill Falls, Pocono Lake 
Preserve, and Porto Rico. One delightful evening was spent with the birds of 
Palestine. Mr. Waldo Hayes told of their wonders as he found them in the 
Near East during his reconstruction work there. 

The second annual Bird Club Bulletin was issued in August of this year. 
This contains twenty-one pages describing the activities of the Club. The talent 
of the members is again shown in it by two original poems: ‘The Carolina 
Wren” and “Peach Bottom.” The eighth annual pilgrimage to Peach Bottom, 
Pa., was again a red-letter occasion. Several field-trips and early morning 
walks have been taken. Interest in and knowledge of bird-life in the entire 
community has greatly increased the past year. This is due largely to the many 
Club members that are engaged in work in the field of education.—(Miss) 
LILLIAN W. Pierce, Secretary. 


Winter Park (Fla.) Bird Club.—We have had a very successful and en- 
couraging year. Meetings were held regularly during the fall, winter, and spring, 
with an average attendance of fifty, and the papers and bird-talks were of 
more than usual interest. One illustrated lecture on “Birds of the Lake Region”’ 
was given by Gerard Alan Abbott. Dr. L. H. Hallock gave several interesting 
talks before the Club, also to the schools and at the tourist hotels. The Secre- 
tary gave two illustrated lectures at the Florida Sanitarium. Several important 
features in the way of illustrated lectures are planned for the coming winter. 
The bird-walks, so profitable to many of the Club members last season, will be 
resumed in December. The Club has given two bird fountains to the public 
parks and has planned to put up a large number of nesting-boxes during the 
winter. The general supervision of the Winter Park Bird Sanctuary, which 
includes all lands within the incorporated limits and much adjoining property, 
will remain an important part of the work of the Club. A great increase in 
bird-life within the limits of the sanctuary has been noted during the year, 
and the success of this sanctuary has resulted in the establishment of seven 
more, the last being the city of St. Petersburg, the successful mover there being 
Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, President of the State Audubon Society and one of 
the active friends of the wild birds in Florida. The Club has about 100 active 
members, a considerable number of bird-lovers from other states being on the 
list.—W. Scott Way, Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—Another milestone passed in the history of the 
Wyncote Bird Club shows a gain in many ways. Our paid-up membership for 
1920 is 75 adults and 80 Juniors. Meetings have been held more regularly than 
before and attendance has been greater. On Annual Bird Day, Ernest Harold 
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Baynes gave a splendid lecture on “Birds in the Nesting Season.’”’ We had the 
usual bird-walks for Juniors and adults during the spring, including one memo- 
rable walk along the beautiful Wissahickon Creek, when a nest with three 
young of the Carolina Wren was found. An interesting trip by auto trucks 
was taken to the Philadelphia Zodélogical Gardens, and several delightful visits 
were made to ‘‘Briar Bush,” the home in the woods of our President. This 
Bird Sanctuary is well known as our best place to see birds, and everything 
possible is done over the entire fifteen acres for their attraction and protection. 

By actual count, forty nests were located this season, and 119 varieties were 
identified on the place, most of which bathed and drank at the bird-baths. One 
of our members, Christine Chester Crowell, was inspired by the Club and its 
activities to write a humorous light essay entitled ““Deserting the Cat,” which 
has appeared in the October “‘Woman’s Home Companion” under the title 
“Friend Pussy.” Two contests were held for: (1) the first bird to nest in a 
home-made bird-house, and (2), for the best photograph of wild birds. Auto- 
graphed copies of ‘Wild Bird Guests” by Baynes were given as prizes. Ad- 
ditional bird-banding has been done during the year. A banded White-throated 
Sparrow No. 30098 has returned many times each winter for the past four 
seasons.—(Miss) EstHER HEAcock, Secretary. 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 


55 Liberty Street, New York 
New York, October 23, 1920 
Tue Avupit CoMMITTEE, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—In pursuance with engagement, we have made our customary examina- 
tion of the books, accounts and records of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the year ended October 19, 1920, and present herewith the following Exhibits to- 
gether with Comments thereon: 

Exuisitr A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 19, 1920. 

Exu1BiIt B—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, GENERAL FUND. 

Exuisit C—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, EGRET FUND. 

Exuisit D—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FuND. 

Exuipit E—INCOME AND EXPENSE AccoOUNT, DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

Exutpit F—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

All disbutsements made on account of your various funds were substantiated either 
by duly approved and receipted vouchers or cancelled endorsed checks. 

We examined all investment securities held at your Safe Deposit Vault and found 
them to be in order. 

Confirmations were received from your depositories certifying to the balances as 
shown on your books. 

Submitting the foregoing, we are 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. Kocu & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, for Year Ending October 19, 1920 


Exhibit A ASSETS 
Cash in Bank and at Office, Exhibit F...... , $43,460 31 
Furniture and Fixtures— 

Balance, October 19, r919.... 

Net Additions this year..... 


$1,973 89 
Less—Depreciation.......... 


Inventory of Plates, etc. (Nominal Value)..... 

Bird Island Purchase, Orange Lake, Fla................ 

Buzzard Island, S.C.... 

Audubon Boats— 
Balance, October 19, 1919.............. $2,192 54 
Additions this year 5 Sisco guaran dinacecacoie 7 102 00 


$2,204 54 
Less—Depreciation iin and ; 357 88 


Investments, Endowment Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Estate........ cies “a $406,150 00 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. Bonds aban iahnatdeahe 3,000 00 
U. S. Government Liberty Bonds.... 


Investments, Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— $434,450 


Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate.. .. 7,100 
Total Assets ere OE eet ee $489,612 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Endowment F und— 
Balance, October 19, 1919......... ws eee. +$424,924 89 
Received from Life Members... . .. 21,245 00 
Received from Gifts a L Annie Reena Ra AS aia 206 65 
Bequest Estate of C. H. Davis..... Pade ea dter an 952 50 


Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— $447,329 


Balance, October 19, 1920... hocetases 7,737 
Special Funds— 

Egret Protection Fund, Exhibit C Satta $512 45 

Children’s Educational Fund, Northern States, Exhibit D 5,130 07 

Department of Applied Ornithology, Exhibit E. . 66 

Roosevelt Memorial Fund................ 14,315 93 

raat 19,959 

Accounts Payable... san iewhena “ 7,263 
Sur plus— 

Surplus, October 19, 1919 

Less—Balance from Income 


Surplus, October 19, 1920 7,323 72 


Total Liabilities and Surplus... ne en wid $489,612 57 


Report of the Treasurer 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT—General Fund 


Exhibit B EXPENSES 
Warden Services and Reservations— 

Salaries 

Launch expense 

Reservation expenses... .. 


$735 
Educational E ffort— 735 73 


Administrative expense 

Brrp-Lore, Extra pages Annual Report................. 
Brrp-LoreE to members... 

Bird-Books 

Colored plates in Brrp-Lore. ‘ 

Contribution to Long Island Bird Cc we 

Contribution to Illinois Audubon Society............... 
Contribution to National Park Association 

Drawings 

Electros and half- tones 

Educational Leaflets 

Field- cone. rey 


Printing —Office and Field Agents...................04- 
ee 

Summer-school work 

Miscellaneous—Supply Department 

Yellowstone Park ae 

Contribution Linnzan Society .. 

Printing of Bulletin No. 4............. 

Roosevelt Bird Refuge 

Amston, (Conn.) Summer School. 


. t $40,849 76 
General Expenses— 


Auditing 
Annual meeting expense. . 
Cartage and expressage 
Depreciation on boats 
Depreciation on office furniture 
Electric light. . 
Exchange on checks... 
Envelopes and supplies 
Insurance 
Legal services.......... 
Miscellaneous. 
Multigraphing 
Publicity and New Membership Campaign... . 
Office and storeroom rents.............. 
RID CII 6. oes 5 cess c cum 
Postage 
Supply Department expense 
Stencil Addressograph Machine 
Telegraph and telephone 
27,967 13 


Total Expenses...... $69,552 62 
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INCOME 


Members’ Dues Se ‘ $21,900 00 
Contributions....... err ; 8,611 25 
Interest on Investments SOAS Md ol Sabena — 23,458 61 
Supply Department Recei pts— 

Bird-Books. ... 

Brrp-Lore.. 

Educational Leaflets 

Field-glasses 


Cabinets 
Charts 
Misccllaneous 


$15,143 o1 


Total Income... gs $69,112 87 
Balance carried to surplus for the year, Exhibit A . 439 75 


$69,552 62 


EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
Exhibit C 
Balance October 19, 1919 ......... 6-020 eee ae $1,539 
INCOME— 
Contributions ' por’ 3,933 


EXPENSES— 
Expenses, re confiscated plumes... 
Reservation posters and expenses 
Telegrams 
Inspecting rookeries 
Traveling expense 
Biological Survey work 
Motion pictures and prints 


Balance unexpended, October 19, 1920, Exhibit A 


Report of the Treasurer 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Exhibit D INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Balance, October 19, 1919 
INCOME— 
Contributions 
Junior Members’ fees 
Sale of typewriter 


$58,875 25 


EXPENSES— 
Administrative expense 
NN OR I ID ow pis ccocaicnids ca ccodicescsiny 6,646 
I I I 6 6. is o's:0 5 da dtes csbinwae poner 1,611 
Colored plates in Brrp-LorE 
Cartage and expressage 
Field Agents’ salaries and expenses 
Half-tones for publications 
Office rent 


nea nail 
Postage on circ lens and Hterature.. 
a ree 
eva ctigd mamhaek anes Kea Ape ne melee 
Printing leaflet units for Junior Members................. 
Reports and publicity........... 
Soliciting for Junior funds 
Stenographic and clerical work. oats 
Automobile for Long Island haut (P: iid on ey Bird Club of 

Long Island) 

53,745 


Balance unex pended, October 19, 1920, Exhibit A............... $5,130 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ORNITHOLOGY 


Exhibit E INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 

Balance unex pended, October 19, 1919..........++: 

INCOME— 
Contributions ; $1,450 00 
Earnings of H. K. Job—public lectures.................. 1,173 43 
ee I NO icccn cctv ecaueee an ccldacvaeesosune 400 00 
Rental of films........... 400 00 


i XPENSES— 
PE SeRAen ORR GUNIIB LF ook od ooo 255s ee eees $3,079 86 
Purchase of motion picture camera... 400 00 
Stationery and printing 


Balance unex pended, October t9, 1920, Exhibit A...... eadennea 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1920 

Exhibit F 
RECEIPTS— 

Income on General Fund 

Endowment Fund.. 

Egret Fund.. 

Children’s Educational Fund 

Department of Applied Ornithology. . . 

Roosevelt Memorial Fund 

Interest due October 109, r919.... 


Total receipts for year ended October 19, 1920 soe 3154,095 50 
Cash balance October 19, r919....... aa ee 40,642 42 
$194,647 92 
DISBURSEMENTS— 
Expenses on General Fund.. wabineats $68,836 
Endowment Fund investments. . . «+++ «$45,200 00 
Less—Investments reduced : ..+ 24,450 00 20,750 
Egret Fund idee odped nates 4,960 
Children’s Educational Fund.. 
Department of Applied Ornithology 
Furniture 
Boats. whewiecs ‘ 
Unpaid bills, October 109, 19109... 


Total disbursements for year ended Oct. 19, 1920 151,187 61 
Cash Balance October 19, 1920, Exhibit A....... 43,460 31 


$194,547 94 


New York, October 25, 1920. 
Dr. F. A. Lucas, 
Acting President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York. 

Dear Sir: We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1920. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 19, 1920, and income and expense account for the year ending 
the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them in 
connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe Deposit 
Company. Yours very truly, 

T. S. PALMER 


J. A. ALLEN 
Auditing Committee. 


Bird-Lore’s Bird Chart 


Has been of much assistance to 
bird-students and has also been 
highly commended by teachers. 

It figures in black and white 
sixty-two representative species of 
our eighteen families of Perching 
Birds. From Crow to Kinglet, all 
these figures are photographed to 
the same scale; and anyone may 
therefore instructively compare, at 
a glance, characteristic members of 
all families of Perching Birds. 

We are offering this chart at 
fifty cents per copy, postpaid. 
Special terms will be made to 
schools and bird clubs ordering 
ten or more copies. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Crescent and Mulberry Sts. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


GUY C. CALDWELL 


Naturalist, Traveler and Musician 


In Lecture-Recital 


“American Trees, Birds and Wild Flowers” 
Imitations of bird songs by natural whistling 
Magnificent reproductions in color 

Mr. Caldwellis a specialist in tree surgery and 
constantly comes in contact with the subjects of 
hislecture. He resided in Europe for seven years 
previous to the World War. For copy of press 
notices, terms, etc., address 


THE PLAYERS, 162 Tremont St., Boston 


Bird Housesas Christmas Presents 
Shop Early 


Buy these threeand 
get ahead of New 
York landlords by 
letting them for a 
mere song. Three— 
Robin, Wren and 
Bluebird for $5.00 and post om 
weight 9 Ibs. Crescent Spar- 
row Trap, 18” x 18”, weight 
8 lbs., price $5.00 and parcel 
post charges. 
Stop in and visit our Shop— 
Stand in charge of Scout 
Woolley on Boulevard. 


CRESCENT CO. 


‘Are You 


Interested in 
Children or Animals e 


Then you need The National 

Humane Review (Official Organ 

of The American Humane 
Association) 


Subscription Price, $1 
Seven Subscriptions for $5 


The National Humane Review 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


TO NATURE 


A Magazine of Commonplace 
Nature with Uncommon Interest 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
MANY NEW FEATURES 


—- 


“It is all very well to be a specialist, but 
it is bad to be nothing but a specialist.” 
—Dean Coulter, Purdue 


oe 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
Managing Editor 


Subscription, $1.50 a peda single or sample 
copy, | 


— 


The nanetin Association 


Books for Bird-Lovers 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
Third edition. With introductory chapters on the study of Ornithology; how to 
identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, their nests and eggs. 20 full- 
page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 12mo. Library edition, $4. Pocket edition, 
$4.50 net. 


BIRD LIFE 
A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page colored plates and 
numerous text drawings by Ernest Thompson Seton. Containing an Appendix, 
especially designed for teachers. 12mo. Cloth. $4 net. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA 
A fascinating account of the habits of common birds, with descriptions of the 
largest bird colonies existing in eastern North America. The author’s phenomenal 
success in photographing birds in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the 
charm of realism, but makes the book a record of surprising achievements with 
the camera. 12mo. Cloth. 


WARBLERS OF NORTH AMERICA 
A full description of our most beautiful, most abundant, and least known birds. 
Dr. Chapman knows these “dainty, fascinating sprites of the treetops” perhaps 
better than any other student of N: ature, and he has here drawn on his great 
wealth of material for one of the most interestingly instructive books of this kind 
ever written. Illustrated with many colored plates and photographs of nests and 
eggs. Imp. 8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST 
The story of eight years’ experience in travel, in which the author covered over 
60,000 miles in his search for material with which to prepare a series of groups of 
American birds, to exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which had here- 
tofore been attempted in this line. The illustrations, over 250 in number, are 
from Dr. Chapman’s photographs, and beyond question form a remarkable series 
of pictures of bird-life. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


COLOR KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
This work may be described as an illustrated dictionary of North American birds. 
It is the most complete publication of its kind, and makes an admirable introduc- 
tion to the study of birds and the literature of Ornithology, and at the same time 
is an authoritative work of reference. Over 800 pictures. $3 net. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 
An introduction to the study of birds. The author believes that the study of Orni- 
thology should begin with the winter birds as they are fewer in number and easier 
to approach. Divided into convenient groups such as field birds, forest birds, 
home birds, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1 net. 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS 
A series of chapters on bird migration, describing birds as travelers, why they 
travel, dangers by the way, night flyers and day flyers, etc. Many illustrations 
from drawings. Illustrated. 60 cents net. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
A bird book for beginners with 3o1 birds in color. $1.50 net. 
For Sale at All Booksellers 


Publishers D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 


